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“A fabled tree of the Antilles. Whoever slept under its foliage 
was supposed to pase frum life to death by the softest s!umber.” 


For The New-Yorker. 
THE MANCENILLIER TREE. 


Anonymous Volume of Travels in the Royal Library, Paris. 


Tug moon shone bright, that lovely night, 
Upon the wood of palms, 

The southern breezes gently sung 
Their never ceasing psalms; 

The moon shone bright, and by her side 
A glorious star there shona, 

A pure hue changing opal gem 
On midnight's purple zone. 

Essay, poor rhyme, and deftly tell 
The beauty of that hour, 

When southern winds rich tribute bore 
From many a tropic flower. 

That night outshore our northern day, 
The round moon seemed a sun, 

The birds in sudden songs outburst, 
As if day had begun. 


The white man's eye had never scorched 
That island's virgin sod : 
The white man’s ruia-spreading foot 
Its flowers had never trod. 
The moon its silver radiance shed 
Upon an Indian maid, 
As by the river's shining brink, 
Along the sand, she stray'd. 
That maiden was the queen of all 
An archipelago 
Of sunny Indian isles, that slept 
In summer's flowery glow. 
“T come,” thus sang the lovely queen, 
“‘T come, lost love, to thee! 
Thou saidst, ‘when shone yon star above 
The Mancenillier tree, 


“I'd meet thee neath its shivering leaves,’ 
And now I come, my love, 
To atea! from life, in sweetest sleep, 
And dwell with thee above, 
Thy foot was fleeting in the chase, 
Thy hand the arrow drew 
The strongest, on our islands’ foes, 
Who well thy prowess knew! 


** My brow is wreathed with orange blooms; 
I come to thee a bride, 
To reign, in spirit-bowers of light, 
In beauty by thy side!” 
But lo! ‘neath crown of radiance, shone 
The Mancenillier tree! 
Her song was hushed—ber weary heart— 
Her gentle heart throbbed free. 
“I come, my love,” anew she sung, 
“T come, for weary-worn 
I've roamed, since proud in battle strife 
Thou died ‘st that summer morn.” 
She hurried on—the friendly tree 
Seem'd bending to embrace her: 
its flowery tendrils floated round 
And longed to interlace her. 
She laid her down beneath its veil: 
4 The birds burst forth in song, 
The river murmured lullabies 
Its pebbly marge along— 
Her cheek was flushed, as soft it lay 
Upon its velvet pillow, 


| My Island Queen, to thee! 
* And I too late had come, 
Tts last and meetest home !— 


| Above I'd followed thee! 


EE 


| himself and his friends, gave such a powerful impulse to the 
Of the enchanting billow. ' cultivation of the German language and literature in England. 
A dewy death upon her brain | He also became editor of the Morning Post, numbering 
Is falling gently down, | among his contributors Wordsworth, Southey and Lamb. In 
Her brow grows pale and paler yet, | 1804, he was induced, by the state of his health, to visit 
Beneath its flowery crown. | Malta, where he spent some time, officiating, at the request 
What voice awakes her from her trance? ' of Sir Alexander Ball, as pro tempore Secretary of that island. 
’Tis his!—her warrior chief— On leaving Malta, he visited Naples and Rome, at which lat- 
But on his noble countenance ter place he became acquainted with our great painter, Allston, 
She reads but earthly grief. for whom he entertained the deepest regard as a great and 
| original genius. He was under the necessity of suddenly 
quitting Italy through fear of Bonaparte, who was making 
Fell, and displayed ber gentle charms attempts to seize him, op account of certain obnoxious arti- 
Whose beauty breathed around. cles, of which he was the author, in the Post. 
“T come from far captivity! | It would be of but little use to pursue the narration of 
I come from o’er the ses ! | Coleridge’s life any farther; this memoir, which is our only 
The tale was false my brother brought, | reeource, has left it incomplete, the remainder of the volume 
being chiefly occupied with extracts from his letters and other 
| published works, with a long, and, to our mind, not very phi- 
| losophica! or satisfactory criticism of the Christabel, together 
| with other matters—the interest of which could not be pre- 
| served in a hasty sketch like the present. We find the fol- 
lowing anecdote, which may be worth presenting to our 
| readers: Coleridge once visited a race-course, mounted upon 
| a Rozinante of a steed, equipped in the worst possible style, 
and presenting the appearance of some honest farmer, riding 
about to witness the sport. On arriving at the ground, he 


Her ear grew dreamy to the sound ‘ 





He raised her frogn her couch of flowers, 
Her mantle to the ground 


‘« Another hour!" exclaimed the chief, 
To save thy spirit from the skies, 
O! had I found thee dead, my love, 


Then leave this deadly shade and share 
Yon morn-bright vales with me!” 


| P July 7. Ww. F. 
ciieons —_—_—_— | encountered a barouche and four, filled with sporting gentle- 
For the New-Yorker. || men, among whom was a baronet, member of the House of 
Review. {Concluded.} | Commons, and celebrated for having sold his vote in several 


| ‘THE LIFE OF 8. T. COLERIDGE: BY JAMES GILLMAN. || Parliaments, together with a number of ladies of the haut ton. 
Coveripor soon relinquished his political engagements, || The baronet, glancing at the ladies to call their attention to 
jand retired to a secluded residence near his intimate and the fun he expected from the unsportsmanlike figure ap- 
| highly vatued friend, Southey. Here he devoted himeelf en- || proaching them, thus accosted Coleridge : “A pretty piece 
tirely to the study of poetry and psychology, and especially | of blood, sir, you have there!’ “ Yes,"’ answered Coleridge. 
to the investigation of those philosophical truths which are || “ Rare pacer,I bave no doubt, sir.” “ Yes,’ seid C.; “he 
the foundation of morals and religion. A very full account } brought me here a matter of four miles an hour.”” * Whata 
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| of his intellectual pursuits at this most important period of | fore-hand he has!” continued Nimrod; ‘‘ how finely be car- 
his life is given in Mr. G.'s memoir. He now became ac- |! ries his tail! Bridle and saddle well suited and appropri- 
| quainted with Wordsworth, whom he ever regarded with the || ately appointed! Will you sell him?” “Yes,” eaid Cole- 
highest reverence as a poct. In his ‘ Table Talk,’ as well as || ridge, “if I can have my price.” ‘ Name your price, then, 
in his other works, we have his judgemen: recorded, that putting the rider into tle bargain!” “ My price for the 
| Wordsworth was the greatest philosophic poet Eogland had | horse, sir, if I sell him,” said Coleridge, “is an hundred 
produced since the time of Milton. His delineation of his || guineas; as to the rider, never having been in Parliament, 
excellencies, to which he devoted a large share of the latter || and never intending to go, Ais price is not yet fixed.” The 
half of his * Biographia Literata,’ is one of the noblest speci- || baronet silently took his seat, the ladies laughed, and Cole- 
| mens of criticism in the Eoglish language. Being much in || ridge quietly rode off. 
each other's society, and their attentiun being directed to || In conversational abilities Coleridge seems rarely, if ever, 
much the same studies, they soon prepared and published in ! to have had a superior. ‘Only just hear him! his talk is as 
conjunction a volame of ‘ Lyrical Ballads,” including Cole- | fine as an angel's!” said his friend Lamb; end this appears 
| ridge’s Ancient Mariner and Christabel. It was during his || to have been the universal judgement of all who ever listened 
quiet retreat, also, that he wrote his tragedy, entitled ‘ Re- \to him even for a few moments. As Johnson has said of 
_ morse.’ Burke, “ if a man were to goby chance at the same time with 
| Through the assistance of some of his friends, he was now Lim under a shed, to shun a shower, he would say that he 
enabled to complete his studies in Germany more satisfacto- || ¥8* 88 extraordinary man.” He has been compared with 
| rily than he coulddoat home. In the latter part of the Lit- | Johnson; but the difference between them seems to have 
erary Biography he gives us a humorous and graphic account | been as great in this asin almost every other respect. In his 
of his voyage thither, together with amusing sketches of his | ™anner Johnson was dogmatic, harsh and utterly regardless 
traveling companions. While there he attended the lectures of the sensibilities of his hearers, delighting above all in 
of the celebrated Blamenbach on physiology, and numbered || ¥°Unding their feelings, or at least their vanity, and in die- 
among the most important results of his studies the complete || playing bis own infinite aay Morose and conceited 
rooting from his miad every vestige of the Mechanical Phi- || in his nature, he was impatient uf contradiction and provoked 
losophy of Hartley and his followers. There were also || at any remark which led him to suppose that the company 
opened to his mind more extended views in philosophy and || had forgotten, even for a moment, his towering supremacy. 
religion, and his principles in both became more permanently || The delight he took in tormenting poor Goldsmith is well 
established. Upon'his retern, after little more than a year's|| known. The latter once hasarded the remark, thet, after 
absence, he publisled hie splendid translation of Schiller’s || long continued interviews, the different individuals had trav 





Wallenstein, which; in connection with other efforts from || eled over one another's minds, and nothing new could be 
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learned. “Sir,” said Johnson, swelling with anger, “ you 
have not traveled over my mind, I promise you.” In fact, a 
great part of his powerin conversation consisted in the harsh- 
ness and severity of his replies, and in the exceeding piquancy 
and pertinence of observation. Coleridge, on the other 
hand, although sufficiently emphatic, had a strong aversion to 
entering into any conversational altercation; his talk being 
only the free spontaneous ebullition of his mind. He never 
talked for distinction, but because his mind was full, and he 
could not do otherwise than pou: forth its overflowing trea- 
sures in broad and rich streams of the most melodious dic- 
tion. ‘ His conversation had always this one characteristic : 
—it was delicate, reverend and cautious. The clearest ear 
could drink in no startling sound; the most serious believer 
never had his bosom ruffled by one sceptical or reckless as- 
sertion.” In the ‘ Table Talk,’ published after his death by 
his affectionate kinsman, Henry Nelson Coleridge, there is 
an immense fund of the most instructive remarks upon an in- 


finite variety of subjects; for his knowledge was almost as | 
boundless as the whole intellectual world, embracing in its) 
extension almost every subject which has ever been discussed 
At the conclusion of his Lectures on the En- || cacy of taste, power and sublimity of thought, language that 


or examined. 


port one of Pitt’s speeches, which was expected to be one 
of his finest efforts. After Pitt had spoken some fifteen min- 
utes, Coleridge, exhausted by the fatigues of the day, fel! fast 
asleep, and did not awake until it was finished. On his re- 
turn, finding the proprietor much displeased at his failure, he 
volunteered to furnish a report, and uccordingly wrote one uff 
hand, which was published as the veritable speech of Pitt. It! 
was universally lauded as one of Pitt's greatest efforts ; and the | 
speech, and inquiring the name of the reporter. Canning 
said, however, that it did more credit to the author's head 
than to his memory. His character of Pitt, as well as this 
supposititious speech, is given at length in Dr. Gillman’s | 
Life. 





his poetry, but little. It was of the very loftiest kind, | 
whether the thoughts, language or versification be considered | 
as the test. 

His imagination, which always reveled in the most bound- 
less creations, is shown in every page to have been of the 
wildest and most powerful stamp, sweetness of feeling, deli 





glish Poets, Hazlitt pays a high tribute to his power of en- || seemed itself a living atmosphere of light and of glory. The 


chaining his heerers in conversation, altthough deformed by 
@ tincture of his habitual ill-nature. 


most beautiful imagery and the most harmonious measure are 
displayed in almost every line of his poems. Drawing his 





As might be expected, Coleridge was a most eloquent ex- illustrations, in poetry as well as in prose, from every depart- 


tempore speaker, of which we have numerous records in 


|| ment of nature, of science and of art, with which he was ac 


} 


his Life, and sufficient proof in the published notes of his | quainted, (and with what was he no/ acquainted !) he seems 


Lectures en Shakspeare, which, by the way, we are surprised 


to find, have never been republished in this country, inasmuch ling in them like a spirit of life, and shaping them into images | 
: of beauty and of power. Into every thing that he wrote,| 1796. His elder brother, Augustus Follen, is now a professor 
even the slightest sketch of nature or of passion, even the || in the University of Zurich in Switzerland, and is an eminent 
which he could deliver a most excellent discourse upon any i lightest and most playful product of his fancy, he seems to, 

a : 7H, : , one ich are his| 
subject, is well illustrated by a short account of one of his | ™terweave those great philosophical principles which are 
Jectures:—He received notice, one morning, that he would 1} life and his light. In the various beauty of his versification, 


as they are among the rizhest, as well as the best adapted for | 
The readiness with | 


an extensive circulation of his writings. 


| to have had the stores of the universe at his command, dwel- 


Of his philosophy, it is not for us to say any thing; and of) 








be expected tu deliver an address before some association, , be has never been excelled by the great masters of English 


and, through some uaknown circumstances, no subject was | 
mentioned to him. On repairing to the place, he found an} 


song, being perfectly at home in every species of metre, from 
the gentle sweetness of his odes, to the solemn and majestic 





audience of some five hundred assembled, and presently the | barmony of his blank verse. 
committee rose and said that “ Mr. Coleridge would address What a remarkatle friendship was that, which existed be- 


them upon the Growth of an Individual Mind.” This was | tween Coleridge and Lamb! 


In their young days of hope 


the first intimation he had received of the topic on which he | 89d joy, “ ere the dark pillar was yet turned,” they in com- 
was to speak, and, with the single remark to a friend—“ a |, pany with Wordsworth, Southey and Lloyd used to meet at 
pretty stiff subject they have chosen for me,” he at once i the “old tavern” Lamb so often mentions in his letters, to 
launched into it. He enchained the attention of the whole | “discuss supper and the hopes of the world.” Then it was, The _~ Edieted cad he @ 4 
assembly for an hour and a half with a most brilliant and | ®% Lamb often said, that Coleridge kindled in him, if net the | epee samy - sesenes Pen oe Sane 


the utmost ease and grace. Hazlitt gives us an account of |‘? those seasons of unalloyed pleasure : 


his first hearing Coleridge discourse. After mentioning that 
he walked ten miles through the mud on purpose to hear him, 


“ What words have I heard 
Spoke at the Mermaid!” 


His sister and Coleridge were the whole world to Lamb, 


and giving an outline of his remarks, he thus sums up the i and when either was taken away, it seemed to subtract so 
impressions which the ‘half-inspired speaker’ had made | much from his existence. When Coleridge died, the best 


upon him: “I could not have been more delighted if I had | part of Lamb died too, 


heard the music of the spheres; Poetry and Philosophy had i the spirit of his friend. His habit of venting his deepest 
met together—Truth and Genius had embraced under the eye i grief in a sort of mirth is well known. In a jest or a pun, 


with the sanction uf Religion.” 


In his political writings, as in every other department of | It is said that after the death of Coleridge, he rarely spoke | 
his labors, his great and constant effort was to refer every i of anything else, constantly turaing it in his mind and refer- 
thing to established principles. While engaged in the con- ring to it, in almost every remark or even joke that fell from 
tests of English politics, he could not be said to belong fo | his lips. Nothing could ever divest him from the thought of | 
either party, although be threw his influence into the Con- |! it. To his friends who visited him, he was continually ad- 
servative scale, mainly because he thoughp the Whigs too | dressirg in tunes of affected wonderment or humorous melan- 


much influenced by the principles of the French Revolution, 
which he had seen so fearfully carried out in its ‘ closing n.on- 
soon ;’ and also because he could not lend the least influence 
to the support of a party that he had reason to believe in- 
tended violence to the permanence of the Established Church, 
which he regarded as the ark of their political covenant.— 
He studied deeply and thoroughly understood the characters 
of public men, ever referring their measures for judgement, 
no: to the arbitrary standards of personal teeling or prejudice, 
but to great and permanent principles of political action. He 
has given an exposition of the character of the younger Pitt, 
quite as powerful and comprehensive as Brougham’s, exam- 
ining Lis merits both as @ statesman and as an orator; how 
weil he understood him in the latter character, may be gath- 
ered from the following anecdote :—While connected with 
the Morning Post, he was employed by the publisher to re 








strictly logical discourse, his thoughts expressed in the most | Power, at least the love of poctry and of beauty; how often, 
fit and melodious language, and his sentences delivered with | #4 with what deep feeling, does he recur in his later works, | geance of a 





—=————— 

deference to him I have preserved through a life-long ac- 
quaintance. Great in his writings he was greatest in his con- 
versation. In him was disproved that old maxim, that we 
should allow every one his share of talk. He would talk 
from morn to dewy eve, nor cease till far midnight, yet who 
would ever interrupt him,—who would obstruct that continu- 
ous flow of converse fetched from Helicon or Zion? He had 
the tact of making the unintelligible appear plain. Many 





proprietor received many complimentary letters, praising the || who read the abstruser parts of his ‘‘ Friend’’ would complain 


that his works did not answer to his spoken wisdom. They 
were identical. But be had a tone in oral delivery, which 
seemed to convey sense to those who were otherwise imper- 
fect recipients. He was my fifty years old friend without a 
|dissensiun. Never saw I his likeness, nor probably the world 
canagain. I seem to love the house he died at more passion- 
jately than when helived. I love the faithful Gillmans more 
|than while they exercised their virtues towards him living. 
| What was his mansion is consecrated to me a chapel. 
Cuaaces Lame.” 
| Five weeks after and their spirits were again united! In 
his lives on the death of the Eurick Shepherd, Wordsworth 
| has the following fine allusion to the departure of the two 
friends. & The rapt one of the God-like forehead, 
| The heaven-eyed creature siceps in earth: 
And Lamb, the frolic and the gentle, 

Hath vanished from his 


| 





H. J. R. 


From the Evening Post. 
DR. CHARLES FOLLEN 
* Bunk though he be beneath the watery floor, 
So sinks the day-star in the ocean's bed.’ 
Dr. Charles Follen, who was lost in the steamboat Lexing- 
ton, was born at Romrod in Hesse Darmstadt, in the year 


German poet. Another brother, whom we have heard spoken 
| of as distinguished for his literary talents, is now a citizen of 
Missouri. 

Previous to the r 1824, Dr. Follen was a professor of 
the civil law in the University of Basle, in Switzerland. He 
taught his science with a spirit of freedom worthy of the ear- 
liest days of the little lic in which he lived. In his char- 
acter benevolence and perfect gentleness were so happily 
blended with the greatest: courage and firmness, that he was 





regarded by the students with a love approaching to enthusi- 


asm. His animadversions on the subject of government and 


i law became displeasing to Austria, a power whose iron and 
\| relentless despotism is felt far beyond the limits of her terri- 


| tory. A formal demand was made on the authorities of Basle, 
| that Professor Follen should be delivered up to Austria, to 
| answer for the freedom with which he had spoken of absolute 


| was refused; bat afterward, at the pressing instances of the 
Austrian government, and through fear of proveking the ven- 
—_ which they were too feeble to resist, the 

‘autherities of Basle institued a preliminary process against 
| Professor Follen, in consequence of which he left Switzerland. 
| He first went to France, where he was kindly received by 
| Lafayette, who was just coming out to America, and who of- 


|| fered to bring him out with him and introduce him in this city. 
|| This proposal he modestly declined, although it was his inten- 
|| tion to make the United States his place of refuge. 
and it was not long ere he followed || autumn of 1824, after Lafayette’s return to France, Dr. Follen 


In the 


jcame out to America. He was soon afterward employed as 
a professor ef German Literature in Cambridge College, 


|| where his kindness of manners and varied knowledge made 


|| he would often uncever the deepest afflictions of bis heart. |) him extremely popular with the students. He echooquently 


choly, some play upon the words Coleridge is dead. The 
last lines he ever wrote were in the album of a friend, and 
they too were upon the same subject. We do not recollect 
having seen them in his published works, and will therefore 
transcribe them from the New Monthly Magazine.—They are 
truly and deeply affecting. 





“ When I heard of the death of Coleridge, it was without 
grief. It seemed to me that he had long been on the confines | 
of the next world—that he had a hunger for eternity. I 
grieved then that I could not grieve. But since, I feel how 
great a part he was of mo. His great and dear spirit haunts | 
me. I cannot think a thought, I cannot make a criticism on | 
men or books, without an ineffectual turning and reference to 
him. He was the proof and touchstone of all my cogitations, 
He was a Grecian (or in the first form) at Christ’s Hospital, 





|by the surpassing benignity of his temper. 


embraced the profession of divinity, and was for a while pas- 
tor of a congregation inthis city. At the time of his death he 
resided at Lexington, in Massachusetts, where he had the 
charge of a religious society. 


4 He was a man of strong intellect, much cultivated in the 


various departments of knowledge and inquiry, and his judge- 


ment was calm and solid. His experience of the evil of arbi- 


|| trary governments, joined to the feeling of universal good will, 


and to the gentle spirit of hope which were ever strong within 
him, led him to embrace the purest democratic —. in 
regard to government and legislation. The world not a 
firmer, @ more ardent or a more consistent friend of human 
liberty. His passions, naturally energetic, were all so per- 
fectly subjected to the control of the higher qualities of his 
character, that, although you saw that they were not extinct, 
you saw, at the same time, that they were held in their place 
and overruled by justice and benevolence. No mancould have 
known him, even slightly, without being strongly impressed 
He is taken irom 
us by a mysterious providence in the midst of his usefulness. 
‘It was that fatal and perfidious bark, 
Built in the eclipse and rigged with curses dark, 
That sank so Jow that sacred head of thine.’ 
== 


Learszpd Booxs.—Certain books seem to have been writ- 








4 where I was deputy Grecian; and the same subordination and 


ten, not to instruct us, but only to inform us how much the 
author knew. 
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—— Fs 
For The Now-Yorker. 
THE BREAKING HEART. 
Imitated from Runeberg, a Finlandish Poet. 
Child of the sua, to wither in the shade! Augt. Barbier. 
Steer, O my bleeding heart, oblivious slumber: 
Forsake the phantom thou hast wooed so long— 
Let no new cares thy struggling pulse encumber: 
Receive each new hope with a mournful song. 
Like wailing birds d a rifled nest, 
Chase each vain dream that would disturb thy rest. 
Slee;:, like the lily its last perfume sighing, 
Broken and blasted by the autuma gale— 
Sleep, like the wounded deer in covert dying, 
Nor ask to lift the future's misty veil. 
Then seek no plant to cool thy fever deep— 
The healing plant blooms in the land of sleep ! 
Life's mirrored joys from thee have fled forever— 
Thy rosy May is past, to bloom no more— 
Wait till the Ice-Hand thy chains doth sever, 
Nor o'er the buried past supine deplore. 
With summer hours the summer roses pass— 
Forget, poor heart, the sunny time that was! 
Forget! ah no!—that pale Italian maiden, 
Whose bosom throbbed in unison with thee! 
Then the green bark with heavier bloom was laden, 
And Southern birds disported through each tree. 
Then heav'n seemed am'rous of the am'rous earth, 
And woods were ringing with the water's mirth. 





When in ber azure eyes my soul was reading 
Lost thoughts reflected in their depths serene: 
Thou, trembling heart, a virgin suit wert pleading— 
A passion Flower amid the vernal scene— 
Her smiles and tears, thy sunshine and thy dew, 
Have passed away, and thou art fading too. 


Then was thy time to wake, ere storms dark swelling 
Bore my sweet “ Bird of Beauty” to her home: 
Ere Soriow entered my dim wintry dwelling, 
And sent me forth, a wanderer to roam. 
But rest thee now—to cool thy fever deep . 
The healing plant blooms in the land of sleep. W. F. 
Note—The above Stanzas are imitated from a ‘ French Prose trans- 
lation’ of the Finlandish original, by X. Marmier, in the ‘Revue des 
Deux Mondes.’ 
———Sa——— 
From the Metropolitan Magazine. 
THE WOMAN-HATER. 
* Trust not the treason of those smiling looks, 
Unoul you have their guileful trains well trod.’ Spenser. 
‘Manr remembrances,’ says Aristotle, ‘make up one ex- 
perience ;’ and if it could be hoped or expected that remem- 
brance of written words would make up an experience, as well 
as that of actions, I might qith justice anticipate much good 
from the records of my past fortunes. Alas! that the verbal 


teaching of the old falls powerless on the ear of the young, 
and nothing but the sad contact with calamity and sorrow can | 


write upon the heart the lessons of wisdom and pradence.— 
But the melancholy pleasure of looking back from the shores 
of age on the angry waters just past over—-of recounting old 
perils and escapes—induces me to incur the charge of useless 
odium, by reading, to all who will listen, a page from that rid- 
die-book of creation, Weman. 


But you do me much injustice in calling me a woman-hater, }; 


in the proper meaning of the term; I hate no being, and few 
things. It is true, that the society of those, the music of 
whose tones, the roundness of whose forms, and the intoxica- 
tion resulting from whose intercourse, remind me too forcibly 
of miseries I would fain forget, is distasteful; true that it 


= 


EEE 


my journey northward, with a young lady and her father, with 
whom I was slightly acquainted, and who invited me to join 
them in their route, as our destination was nearly the same— 
an invitation with which my love of society induced me cheer- 
fully to Would that my tongue had failed me before 
it had to any such fatal measure! Aura Merion was 
the very loveliest creature I ever saw; I cannot elaborate a 
description of her personal excellences. To you, my friend, 
or some other in whose veins the pulse of youth is leaping, 
such a task must be left; for me it must be enough to say, in 
one word, she was beautiful. Aah of Gosign Bost Shee 
race had given her the spotless paleness of a warmer clime, 
without robbing her of the golden hair and blue eye of her na- 
jtive land. Grace and symmetry of form go to the completion 
jof this picture, which 1 cannot look upon in the of 
| memory, even at this distance of time, without a thrill. er 
| voice was softness and music, an excellent thing in woman, 
and there was an artlessness of manner which lent tenfold ef- 
fect to its tone. See! 1 have made a sketch, at the moment 
| I vowed it should be left to you. 

As fathers are sleepy companions, my conversation with 
| Miss Merion was almost uninterrupted, except by the delays 
incidental to a well-traveled road. Little as I had previously | 
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which had been but a sad truant from my body, I fell in, during || W4* — A starry ight clothed the heaven to light us 
w - 


home From the d ition of our party I could con- 
verse with Miss Merion , and the neglected rein h 
from my hand as I into ther ear all that fancy could 
cupply, ox love dictate. We looked up the ire vault, 
and she quoted the poetry of Italy with a tone of feeling and 
expression entirely irresistible. i on my part, — what I 
oe Saree and i i read that sky like 
4 + then of Aratus, his starry imaginings, 
whose covered the mazy heaven with bee a 
life-like pictures. Like a lark, weary of soaring, our converse 
at length turned homeward, and we spoke of ourselves. I told 
seeks ger why more than love; and she recorded a cer- 
tain night n I appeared to her in sleep—recounted the 
things I said, and the pleasure they gave her. Her pressure 
of my hand when I drew up the horses at her home, gave me 
assurance of the warmth of her heart—and it was a lying as- 
surance—but mark the sequel ! 

The poetical temperament (without meaning the mere fac- 
ulty of versifying) is peculiarly dangerous to one under the 
influence of love. It sheds @ light of tenfold brilliancy over 
each loveable attribute in the object, and by dazzling the eyes 
of the subject, precludes the chance of his perceiving any 
thing else. All drawbacks, all shadows of character, are con- 





known of her opinion or predilections, a few hours sufficed to | 
place us on terms of the most perfect a: t intimacy ; we | 
had passed, with the steps of light and Playful criticism, over | 
the regions of literature usually cultivated by a feminine intel- 
|lect, and the kind smile was the signal of recall when either | 
, Was straying where the feet of the other were unable to follow: 
'we had talked of love, with the calm candor of two philoso- | 
|phers, little fearing that a few short days would change the 

tone of our remarks, and add the intensity of personal inter- 

est to the warmth of the theme. I well remember the sense 

of undefined pain with which I received an impression, drawn 
} from her manner rather than from her werds, of the interest 

|she felt in the destinies of a certain mutual male friend, then 

in a foreign land, and soon after in his grave. This sense of 
| pain should have warned me, as indeed in subsequent days it 

‘would, that something was growing up between me and Aura 

, Merion which would soon be uneradicable by all efforts on my | 

rt. Was it madness or infatuation that led me on to love, 

where I saw I must either occupy a second place, a divided 
| heart, or wait for the expiration of a former passion, ere I 
could hope to excite the new? As was said, the hand of Fate 
|was laid on Aura’s lover, and in a week or two the news of 
| his death removed the external part of the barrier ; the inter- 
| nal remained to be dealt with. Could any thing, however, be 
mote damping to the young ardor of affection the know- | 
| ledge that Aura’s love was elsewhere bestowed? To mine it | 
| was not damping, more than the rain-drops to a blazing forest. 

| In her presence, reason and cold calculation of chances were 

| lulled to a and passion and intoxication alone awake.— | 
' Then first did I learn to appreciate the caution of the old men 

in Homer, who demand the removal of the war-creating, beau- 
| tiful Helen, lest her should influence the deliberation, 
and sway the voice of the councillors. 
Our journey terminated, but not its consequences. A few | 
| miles of separation alone lay between our homes, and my foot 
‘or my bridle-rein turned oftener toward hers than was at all 
‘consistent with the change of scene, the search after which 
had been the ostensible cause of my visit to Cumberland.— 
| Whether she delighted in the seddle, or loved that particular 
| path, we met daily. The tale is told—I deeply loved her. 
I feel that I am gossiping, and know that those who have | 
| never fallen victims to the soft passion, (a very soft passion it | 
\is,) and those who fondly hope they never will, may alike turn | 
over these pages with disdain. You, my young friend, will) 
not do so, because they will at Jeast interest you as coming | 
from one you have known and loved. For other and remoter | 
‘readers, I shall look for my recompense among those whom | 
Eros has rendered docile and greedy of knowledge of the | 
passton that devours them. Even these I shall spare the de- | 
tails of meeting after meeting, of the th i little coinages | 
\of love's currency that circulated between us, of the songs 
| copied or written, the flower-gifts never for a day neglected, 
|(some of Aura’s are in my desk still,) the many airy nothings | 





























lacerates to the cruelest degree of anguish my inward heart ; 

and therefore I fly from it, seeking in the passionless commu- | 
nion with books an excitement less enthralling perhaps, but in-_ 
finitely richer in calm jy and not inactive contemplation.— | 
With my whole heart do I desire to benefit the sex whom you | 
would say I detest, but I would fain doso without the expense 
of personal pain to myself, which must result from their con- 
tact and intercourse. If there be any truth in the assertion 
that I hate womankind, it is, that I abhor the woman man and 


the world have made, but that I love and reverence the trust- 


ing being of feeling and affection whom God intended she 


should be. 
Many ago, when I was in Cambridge, I cherished a 
favorite , savoring of Platonism as I think, of silliness 


as I know, that nature never did, and never would, unite sur- 
passing loveliness uf form to any thing but corresponding 
rity of soul and refinement of intellect. How rudely this he 
ory was shaken from its basis—how this chaff of speculation 
was dissi before the wind uf practice, shall now 
Leaving Cambridge one Summer with ee 
visiting the Lakes of Cumberland in search of that 





shown. Re Poeey, wee the 


which, to those alone most deeply interested, acquire a local | 
habitation and a name. 

To this forbearance an exception must be made. Some 
| miles from the scene of my sketch — _ wah ancient 
, placed in a patch of such as there, in 
ee cde world, ones deousane to the highest of her skill, 
,as if for her own peculiar abode. A couple of moons had 
| waned upon my intercourse with Aura, when a y was 
made up for the purpose of visiting this ruin; and, duly chap- 
eroned, we set off—one of the vehicles, in which was Miss 
| Merion, with some others of the party, being entrusted to my 
| pilotage. Every thing—the season, the drive, the scenery— 
was “delightful, and tended to — the thoughts and emo- 
tions most favorable to love. We our fill on the ruin, 
pnamggene > seg d ay lew gilded it with his latest 

, and then, with the sombre yet not | melan- 
deena ade cua tage wos See aged 
| pile told us his story ; we saw him in backward 
—_ happy we heard the organ pealing 
until his pointed windows trembled at its sound—and now ell 
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cealed; and as the illusion thus formed is perfect in beauty, 
so is the dispelment of it dreary and full of sorrow. To say 
that in Aura I detected no fault, were even to say less than 
the truth. I had throned her as my idol, and in the intensity 
of my worship shunned rather than courted that calmness of 
mind by which the wood, earth and stone might have been 
seen and estimated. A somewhat too high valuation of rank 
and birth seemed to my cyes the only foible of Miss Merion’s 
character; she seemed little to fee] Edmund Spenser's dictum 
that ‘love is nobility.;’ but having it in my power to claim the 
worthless distinction of a belted earl as my great-great (I know 
not how many greats) grandfather, I viewed this taste of hers 
as an additional tie. See the blindness throughout! 

Aura’s departure for Scotland on a short visit filled me with 
grief, hightened by a strong presentiment of longer separa- 
tion. We parted in all tenderness, slur over this 
painful ion of the narration rapidly—in three weeks she 
retui We met again in one of her accustomed walks; 
she was not alone, but the glad words of greeting and wel- 
come were springing to my lips. Could it be? her soft eye 
wandered above, , across me, without meeting the pas- 
sionate glance it should have been ready to return. She 

sed—she who three short weeks before had told me how 
Fras the subject of her dreams—without the salutation due 
to acommon acquaintance; and words cannot describe the 
stupified misery she left behind. I was awake; a thousand 
things came back from the Past to tell me I had given my 
heart and soul to one whose affections were dofied and donned 
as casily as a cloak or a bonnet. And yet it was hardly cred- 
ible; and when I saw her at a ball, I could not refrain from 
asking her hand fora dance. It was not withheld ; and the 
tact with which her soft voice spoke of indifferent subjects, 
without trenching on an explanation, or even touching the 
past, was admirable, if not admired. Sick and wretched, 
with a lump in my throat like a ey and choking with ex- 
cessive and conflicting passions, I left the room—the house— 
and strode through a soaking rain and a tempest of wind to 
my home. 

The demanded and reluctantly granted interview of expla- 
nation—the heartless false jargon about unmeaning attentions, 
her i » of my motives, and the like—are better omitied. 
Our farewell took place late one evening, and the next sunrise 
found me on the box of a south mail, on my way to bury my 
sorrows, and, if ible, my remembrance, in the sober stu- - 
dies of Cambridge. What was the real cause of Aura’s 
changed demeanor? An English gentleman, named Pente- 
gru, the owner of a beautiful house and broad lands in the 
part of Scotland whither Aura went, had seen her, loved, pro- 
posed, and—won. True, three weeks was a short time!— 
true, former passions must be banished or forgotten—true, 
Mr. Pentegru possessed no single recommendation beyond a 
vrey honest, well-meaning stupidity; belonging to a class— 
the uneducated country gentleman—now almost extinct.— 
True, al! these things militated against his suit—the propo- 

was made beneath his own stately roof, and in sight of 

is own woods and fields; Miss Merion’s mother, too, was 

there, and he was successful. It was Aura’s third attachment 
within four months!!! 

My heart was schooled to calmness. I had, indeed, the 
bachelor’s gown, and completed my academic course, before 
I ventured near the scene of the above adventure. The little 
town of ————— was gay and noisy on the night I entered 
it, with all the glories of a race ball, or some such festivity. 
As the mail rattled past the windows of the eee ball- 
room, I felt a longing to enter its precincts, which was too ea- 

ified. isted Bins ben, Semana 
told me what were necessary toward gaining i 
and an hour oa ascending accoutred to the scene of revel. 
A waltz was in as I entered the door, and at that very 
moment Miss Merion was being whirled past by @ tall and 
Ee ee ee ee the only man she 
should have been waltzing with, Mr. Pentegru. 
“ is that gentleman?” asked I of a friend who stood 


peer 


v7 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 





_ —_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——— 
“ Captain Etheling. Miss Merion has been waltzing with 
- him the whole eve 





And ten seconds more saw me mounted, and heard the 
horse’s hoofs as I dashed into the darkness. Arrived at Me- |) 


ning.” 
I turned away, oe moved onward; caught her eye, and || ron Lodge, I tore past the servant who opened the door, and |) 


threw as much meaning as possible into the distant bow that H 
| all but Aura, whom I fiercely demanded to see. Every thin 
Captain Etheling was a young man who had recently | was consternation; my looks, my streaming hair, (for I 
changed his name on his accession to an immense fortune ; i} brough 
handsome and accomplished, little was requisite to make him | shudder. Aura had felt unwell, they said, and had retired to) ing the biood of innocent children. 
. || rest some hours before. 
Accordingly he had scarcely been three weeks there, when |, 


I gave her. 





a universal favorite in the little circle of the town of 


rushed into the drawing-room. The family were assembled, | 
t no hat with me,) and my hollow voice, made all 


“ As you value your soul's salvation,” I exclaimed, then for i| 






| 


She dried her tears, and long after this, descended a second 
time upon her grave. There she beheld her children driven 
in misery, us man drives the senseless herds. Every thing 
she found desolate, and even her grave was not spared. A 
long time she remained upon the desert grave, and there, 
wailings from invis-ble lips were long heard. 

A third time she descended, when in Bethlehem was flow- 
Their mothers were 
weeping and upon her grave Rachel wept aloud, “ They are 
no more—they are no more!” and long upon that grave was 


every female, and most of the males, were ready to join loudly | the first time weeping at the sight of that happy family, | heard the weeping lamentation, “ They are no more.” 


in his praises—the rather, as his demeanor was marked by | 
the most polished courtesy and affabilitv. 


Miss Merion, not || 


“show me her room.” 


None stirred nor speke but her little sister, who took my 


When she returned to heaven, * Rest now, my daughter,” 
said the All-Merciful, “ and torture thy heart no more with 


insensible to the value of such a conquest, and undeterred by || hand silently, and led me up the staircase ; the rest followed || the sorrows of thy children. The way of mortals leads soon 
. principle and respect for her engagement to Mr. Pentegru, had, behind. I smote the door with my clenched fist, and shouted | into a velley where lamentations alone resound; but soon, 
used every endeavor to bring him to her feez, and had suc-, her name unanswered: I smote again, and no sound came | when that valley ends, the lamentations will become songsof 
ceeded fully, if one might believe the accredited judges of | from within: I dashed myself against it with the impulse of |' praise. Trust thy children to me, for they are mine also; 


such things in ———-—.._ The two appeared inseparable, and 
many an envious glance was directed at the supposed future 
husband of Aura, her previous betrothment to Pentegru being 
unknown. Military duty, however, having summoned Captain 
Etheling away, without any formal proposal having transpired, | 


despair, and, the bolt giving way, we were admitted. Not a| 
single tittle of the contents of that room but | can conjure up 

now as vividly as at that awful moment. Aura Merion was | 
sitting near the fire, clad only in a dressing-gown, her elbow | 
resting ona table on which burnt a candle. Her back was | 


thy heart is not made to bear but to soften the destiny of the 
earthly-born.”” 

Tranquilized, the spirit of the beautiful Rachel remained 
henceforth in Paradise. She inquired, indeed, of each suc- 
cessive comer, concerning her accomplished fate upon the 


the circumstances were fast wearing out from the memory of | toward us, and in her left hand, which was on the table, was | earth; but she never again returned to her grave, upon which 


Not many days elapsed before a carriage, furiously driven, 
stopped at the door of Miss Merion’s residence, and out of it 
leaped Pentegru. To his demand of a private and immediate 
interview with Aura, her mother, to whom the demand was 
made, offered no opposition. They were left alone for some 
time, until Mrs. Merion, alarmed at the fierce loudness of 
Pentegru’s tone, opened the door that led to the room, to in 
terrupt or prevent anger so strange and unseemly. 

“You told Captain Etheling too,” he was saying, in a tone 
tremulous with suppressed passion, “when he said he loved 
you, that of him you had thought with sentimens such: as you 
could never feel toward any other man?” 

A deep sob was the reply. 

“‘ That his image was next your heart, sleeping or waking, 
and that you loved none other !” 

The same inarticulated answer was returned. 

** And yet during this time you were betrothed to me! Is 
it—is it really all true?” 

“* Most true,” faintly answered Aura; “and true, that if 
Captain Etheling had the feelings of a man of honor, he 
would never have addressed, solely to insult and deride me ™ 

“Woman! Henry Etheling loved you with the warmest 
affection of a good man; he told me all, that I might advise 
him respecting your immediate union.” 

** Told you all,”’ repeated Aura, “ that you might advise?” 

“* Are you ignorant that Etheling is my brother !”’ 


a miniature; in her righta china cup. An open desk was 
near, on which were strewed a few old letters and a song— | 


the wailings of her maternal heart have long since ceased. 
That burial-place is silent, and Rachel rejoices with her chil- 


ithe latter I recognised as mine. Stockings, slippers, and | dren in eternal rest. 


other articles of dress, were around the room; and a faint | 
odor, as of some drug, oppressed the air. I passed round, } 
so as to see her face: she seemed steadfastly looking on va- + 
cancy, and her eye was unusually full and brilliant; her coun- || 
tenance was melancholy, and of a gray paleness. I knew and 
felt it—she was dead! Mr. Jones, who had scarcely half a 
mile to follow me, now entered the room breathless; he took | 
from the table a black tin case and an empty vial, which he 
seemed even to touch with fear. 

* Save—save her!—and me!"’ was my exclamation. 

“Come away, man—come away!"’ he said; “this is no 
place for you.” 

* That vial!—what has it contained ?"’ I muttered. 

He replied in a low whisper, ‘* Prussic acid.” 

1 looked all round the room for some face to tell me he 
lied, but there was none; so I fell senseless on the floor! 


Thus fell Aurora Merion, whose fate it was, after shame- 
fully trifling with the affections of those who had loved her, to 
be bereft of the man whom she held most dear by that very 
trifling. That she really loved Pentegru, inconsistent though 
it may seem, [ am fully convinced ; she never looked up after 
his angry parting, and his picture was in her hend when she | 
died. That one of high intellectual endowment should thus 


Mrs. Merion stepped forward to prevent her fainting daugh- | bestow her affections on a man of excellent heart but uncul- 


ter from falling on the floor; while Pentegru, having violently 
rung the bell, rushed out of the house like a man distracted; 
and the sound of his retreating carriage-wheels had died away 
before Aura opened her eyes to sadness and sorrow. When 
she did so, she appeared totally changed; her usual graceful 
pride of demeanor was vanished for ever; she seemed crushed 
and humbled, and walked about more like some passionless 
y ager than a young and high spirited woman. Whatever 
she might have said to Etheling, whose reserve respecting 
himself had caused this strange incident, I believe that, as far 
as she was capable of loving, she was devoted to Pentegru. 
The want of that consistency of character, fur which we must 
look to principle, to religion, not to impulse, led her to do vio- 
lence to this devotion, rather perhaps for the sake of display 
and the indulgence of a sickly sentimentality, than ‘of any Lins 
baser; and the consequence was the loss of him whose regard 
she most wished to cultivate and attract. 

Pain and sorrow now follow every word I write. Two daysef- 
ter this took place, I had drawn my chair to a cheerful tire, and 
had opened a volume of the Republic of Plato, determined to 
beguile the hours thus till bedtime, for the evening had closed 
in, when a knock at my door (I was lodging in a snug house 
near —) made me start from my chair in alarm—so 
loud, so violent was it. No time was left for surmise; fora 
young surgeon of , named Jones, rushed abruptly 
into my apartment. “ For God's sake!” he said, “ for God's 
sake, my dear sir, do you know any thing of Miss Mcrion’s 
movements to-day ?”’ 

“Mr. Merion’s carriage passed my door this morning to- 
ward ,” said I, trembling at every joint, as if a palsy 
had struck me, “and I think she was in it, with her mother.” 

“Oh! merciful Heaven forbid! I left my surgery early this 
motning, and the boy who should have remained in went out 
too. On my return I found a box containing a vial of poison 

missing, and a guinea left in its place. 1 was alarmed; but 
oh! I was nearly stunned, when on the floor, as if accidentally 


es I found this glove.” 








tivated mind, is not, probably, incongruous, nor inconsistent 
with the usual anomalies of the female character. A gloom 
fell on all the neighborhood where this tragedy took place: 
none who bore a heart could refuse sympathy to the unbounded 
grief of her bereaved parents; and 1, whom the spectacle, 
with a thousand old associations, would have killed, left the 
place then and for ever. My grief was not left behind me. 

This narration has been abrupt, destitute of art, and ill- 
written—it would disgrace the pen of a modern novelist. But 
over his fictions it has the sad and melancholy superiority 
of Truth, which will give it interest in your eyes, and its great 
use to those into whose hands it may fall. If consideration 
approves my design, at some future time I may give you ano- 
ther of those experiences which have made me what you 
style erroneeusly a Woman-hater. 


From the New-York Christian Messenger. 
Reaves of Antiquity; 
OR THE POETRY OF HEBREW TRADITION... NO. Ix. 
(Translated from the German of Menper, by Mrs. C. M. Sawyer.) | 


THE GRAVE OF RACHEL. 

When Jacob returned from that holy place, where, in | 
his youth, God had once revealed himself to him and he! 
had beheld the heavens opened, his heart was filled with joy ; || 
for Jehovah bad now confirmed his covenant with him onew. || 
But a bitter affliction awaited him. Rachel, the love of || 
his youth, died, in giving birth to her second son. When } 
she felt her soul departing from her, and saw that she must die, " 
she collected her waning powers, kissed the child, called its | 
name ‘ Bexowt, the son of pain,’ and died. {| 
When she appeared before the Eternal, she wept and thus || 
spake: “Grant me, Oh Father, my first petition here.at thy || 
throne. Suffer me sometimes, to behold my loved ones from | 
whom thou hast separated me, that I may comfort them in | 
their sorrows and wipe away their tears.’ i} 
“‘ Thrice shall thy wish be granted unto thee,” answered || 


¢ held out @ lady's glove, so delicate in its shape and size, | the Almighty: “Thrice upon the earth shalt thou behold thy i 


and so almost certainly hers, that my eyes began to grow i) children, yet their tears thou canst not wipe away.” | 


misty with horror. 


“Are you mad?” I whispered, for I could not speak : “ why || mourning in anguish for bertwosons. ‘ My gray hairs,’ cried || 
'| he, “ will go down to the grave; with sorrow will I turn me || 


did you not ride instantly to Miss Merion’s?” 

“Alas! if my suspicion is true, I were four hours too late. | 
I was riding there, and thought it better to call on you by the 
way. My horse is at the door.” 


“Your whip! your whip!” I shouted; “follow me on'| had 
foot, J how sweetly their sorrows hed all been turned to joy. 


She descended the first time and found the aged Jacob, || 


to the dead, for of Benoni also will ye now deprive me.” 
Sighing, she ascended again to heaven, and remained 

until at a distant period her husband and her sons, when they 

from the earth, came and gladly related to her 





| Thou shalt also be written with them. 


| away. 


JOSEPH AND ZULIKA. 

When Potiphar’s wife, the beauutul Zulika, tempted Jo- 
seph and charmed all his senses, behold there stood in spit 
before the eyes of the youth, the venerable form of his father. 

** The names of thy brothers,” said Jacob, “shall glitter 
upon twelve stones of the breast-plate, and in the sanctuary 
of the All-Holy shall enter as a memorial before Jehovah. 
Wilt thou that thy 
name be blotted out and thou be called the keeper of the 
Adulteress?” 

Immediately Joseph was restored to himself and turned 
His heart remained firm in bis strength, bis honds 
and arms became strong, and the golden dreams of his child- 
hood arose before his eyes. 

Instead of one, there afterwards appeared two names of 
his race upon the glittering stone in the presence of Jehovoh. 
The dying father blessed his son, and snid, * A blooming 
branch is Joseph, the son of a blossom which stands over the 
fountain. His young branches sprout—they sprout up from 
the walls—a reward of his youthful chastity and fear of God.” 

S oeeeieeteaeennmmmtmamel 
. For The New-Yorker. 
TO MY COUSIN JULIA. 
Years have passed swiftly in their viewless flight, 
Since I have pressed thy lip or clasped thy band, 
Speeding us onward toward that starless night, 


Whose dawn will break beyond Earth's hapless land. 


Love's rose-plumed wings have borne thee from that 
Where once a mother's bosom gave thee rest, [dome, 
Another land thou callest now thy home ; 
Another bosom pillows now thy breast. 


Our paths diverge—yet still Affection's chain 

Distance nor Time can ever rend apart; 
Corroding cares may gnaw, yet gnaw ip vain: 

[ts links are fibres of my very heart. 
F’en oer this page thy form bursts on my view, 

As when I joyed with thee, thou cherished one! 
And Memory’s pencil is so strangely true, 

Each feature seems as lovely as thine Own. 
Once more I hear those spell-fraught songs of thine, 

I see those full dark eyes with gladness beaming ; 
Almost I feel thy hand's warm grasp in mine— 

Ah no! the phantom 's gone—I was but dreaming! 
A shadow o'er my heart all darkly lies; 

Months have gone by—no trace from thee hath come. 
Alas! I fear those uncongenial skies 

May call thee to thy changeless home. 


I fancy now, as sighs the Southern breeze, 
A wail comes trembling o'er this lowly spot, 
Borne from the shores of Matagorda’s seas, 
Whose plaintive whisperings tell me, thon art not! 
South Cortland, (.N. Y.) January, V#40. W.B.S. 


They announce steambont disasters in New Orleans s0 often, 
that a blow up, or wreck, is thought to be but a trifle. Ina 
late nnmber of the American, printed there, we find two sum 
marily disposed of: 

“ The Diana has burst her flues, and the Lady of the Lake 
is buried in the sand on Hurricane Island.” 

A bad condition for two such distinguished ladies. 





Ingratitude is akind of mental weakness. We have never 


seen on able man who was ungrateful, 
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From the Knickerbocker. 
SPEARING. 


RY ALFRED 8. STREET, Ese. 

Author of ‘The Forest Walk,’ &c. 
The Iake’s go!d and purple have vanished from sight, | 
And the glimmer of twilight is merged into night. | 
The woods on the borders in blackness are massed, 
And the waters in motionless ebony glassed; 
‘The stare that first spangled the pearl of the west, | 
Ave lost in the bright blazing crowds of the rest; | 
Light the torch! launch the boat! fer to-night we are here | 
The salmon, the quick-darting salmon to spear. 


Let us urge our light craft, by the push of the oar, 
Through the serpent-like stems of the lillies near shore: 
We are free—turn the prow to yon crescent-shaped cove 
Made black by the down banging boughs of its grove. | 
The meek eddy-gurgle that whirls at our dip, 
Sounds low as the wine-bead which bursts on the lip. 


There was another of the family group also, who came in for 
his share of surprise, at least of some of the circumstances 


pecting to see Warrington bere till he heard his voice at the 
door, and never dreaming till this moment but that the latter 


when he saw them meet as old acquaintances, and above all, 
when he heard Captain Hendee address the other by the 
name of Howard, looked perfectly confounded, and expressed 
as much unfeigned astonishment as an Indian countenance, 
sy ever exhibited. The instinctive prudence of his 
race, however, prevented him trom betraying, by words, his 


| surprise and perplexity, or exposing Warrington in the dis- 


attending this meeting. And that was the Indian. Not ex-| 


and his master’s family were entire strangers, the poor fellow, | 


H 
| fectly at a loss what to make of his strange guest, and though 
| still vexed, yet now half ashamed of he tooling he had 
shown—“ and yet Sir, I have met, in the course of my life, 
|| but with few honest men, who were afraid to tell their names.” 
| “ Why the truth is,” replied the other with an air of much 
seriousness, “that you are all such quurrelsome curses, down 
| here in the Grants, that a stranger, like myself, can’t safely 
| travel among you by any other name than Smith, if he had 
jjone. As to myself I don’t know, in the strictly legal sense 
of the thing, that I have any name—to speak of except 
|| Smith; for I still stick to Smith, mind ye—that is, for the 
|| month of May.” 
|| “ Well, well, have it as you will, man,” observed Hendee, 





|| you became apprised of our — residence 2” 


guise which he supposed was for some good reasons assumed. | 20w softening down, and beginning to be amused in spite 
“ Which way did you come, Mr. Howard ?” resumed the || Of himself at the blunt gf of the other. “ But [must say 

Captain; “I believe you have not to!d us, nor, indeed, how | You are the greatest oddity I have met with for many a day. 
|| “ That may be friend,” said the stranger, his countenance 





Warrington, catching a forbidding glance from Miss Hen- | ®#8uming the cast of sincerity ; “ but as you, like a wise man, 





| answer he should frame to the embarrassing question, when | Sense a little: Captain Hendee, a man of your intelligence 


On the lake, from the flame of our torch, we behold dee, was hesitating, on her account as well as his own, what || have concluded not to be offended at nonsense, let us talk 
| 


A pyramid pictured in spangles of gold, 

Winle the marble-like depths, on each side of the blaze, 
Is full of gray sparkles, far in as we gaze. 

From his bank-sheltered nook, the loon utters his cry, 

And the night-hawk darts down with a rush from on high; 
In gutturals hoarse, on his green, slimy log, 

To his shrill piping tribe, croaks the patriarch frog; | 
And the bleat and the bark from the banks mingle faint 
With the anchorite whippoorwill’s mournful complaint. 


We glide in the cove—let the torch be flared low, j 
And the spot where our victim is lurking, 't will show; | 
Mid the twigs of this dead sunken tree-top he lies, 


| he was suddenly relieved from his dilemma by a bold, heavy 4 and ebservation cannot but have long since noticed the quar- 

| rap at the door. I rel that has been brewing between us colonies and the mother 
Captain Hendee feeling more assured this time from the || country.” 

reinforcement received in his friend Howard, who as usual} ‘1 have, Sir; and with the most painful regret,” was the 

had his rifle with him, immediately rose, and with but a slight | ¥@rded reply. 

hesitation, opened the door; when he suddenly paused, and | “ And those Bostonians and Virginians who have taken the 


'| stood a moment gazing in mute surprise at the figure before || !eed in the resistance to the King's authority,” resumed the 
him. Soon recovering, however, he, in a sort of hesitating | stranger again assuming an —_—— look, and fixing his eyes 
| and doubtful tone, invited the man to enter. 


eenly on the countenance of the other, ‘ those fellows are a 
Acknowledging the proffered courtesy with a stately bow, | S¢t of Christless knaves, for their rebellion, you agree t”” 

the stranger advanced with a bold, free step, and a fearless | “‘ Kuaves! How so Sir?” replied the Captain hastily, and 

air, into the middle of the room, where he paused, and bowed | With a look that betrayed more of his feelings than he in- 





Let the spear be poised quick, or good-bye to our prize. || slightly to the assembled group, most of whom, however, 


Down it darts—to the blow our best eflorts are bent, 

And a white bubbling streak shows its rapid descent ; 

We grasp it, as upward it shoots through the air, 

Three cheers for our luck !—our barbed victim is there! 

Give way, boys! give way, boys! our prow points to shore, 

Give way, boys! give way, boys! our Inbor is o'er. 

As the black mass of forest our torch-light receives, 

It breaks into groups of trunks, branches, and leaves; 

On bis perch in the hemlock, we ‘ve blinded with light 

Yon gray-headed owl—see him flntter from sight! 

And the orator frog, as we gild with the glow, 

Stops his speech with a groan, and dives splashing below, 

One long and strong pull—the prow grates on the sand, 

Three cheers for wur luck, boys! as spring we to land. 

[Eee 
From the ‘Green Mountain Boys.’ 
EARLY SCENES OF THE REVOLUTION. | 

“ Hallo, there!" called out Captain Hendee, in no very gen- 
tle tones, as he cocked his pistols, and threw himself into an 
attitude of defence. ‘ Hallo! who comes?” 

“ No enemy, to say the least,”’ answered the voice without. 

“ Let him in, father, do let him in!’ said Miss Hendee in 
a low beseeching tone. 

“ What, without giving his name!" said the Captain. “ Why, 
child, I don't know that voice from Adam's! No, no, friend 
er foe, be shall undergo that ceremony.” | 

“ Well, father, you can just ask him, without being so rough, 
can’t you ?”" interposed the daughter, in an earnest half-whis- 
per, quiet] plecing her band on the arm of the other. 

“§ vend,’ said Cap@in Hendee, sofiening down at the en- 
treaties of his daughter, and as it occurred to him that the 
tones of the voice S had just heard were entirely of a pacific 
character; “friend will you favor us with your name?” 

“ Captain Hendee,” said the man, seeming to hesitate about 


! 


complying, “1 am wholly unattended, your dog here seems to | 


were too much surprised, and over-awed at the singular and 
formidable appewrance of the man to return bis salutations. 
| And indeed his appearance was of so unique and striking a 
_ character as well to warrant the sensation which his presence 
|seemed to produce. Of an uncommon hight, and with an 
| extraordinary breadth of chest, supplied with large brawny 


limbs, his whole frame constituted a figure of the most Her- | 


| culean cast; while his large, darkly bright eyes, and the air 


of intelligence that marked the general expression of coarse, 
lion-like features, gave evidence that his intellectual powers 


commensurate with his physical proportions. A modern 
| phrenologist, indeed, while comparing his high, and remark- 
| ably expansive forehead, with the vast volume which com- 
| posed the back part of his head, might be much puzzled to 

decide whether his intellectual or animal nature would most 
| predominate in bis character. His dress, which was some- 
| what singular for the times, consisted of high heavy boots, 
| buff breeches and doublet, with a high collared, white shag 
| coat of the frock kind, allof which was surmounted by a fine, 
| though somewhat worn beaver, slouched, except the front 
| part, which was turned up so as to give an additional bold- 
| ness to his large features, and to impart somewhat of a han- 


| dit aspect to his appearance. This, to ordinary observation, | 


| completed his outward equipment; though a closer inspection 

| might have revealed the shape of a stout pistol swelling the 

‘smooth and snugly setting leather over euch of his breeches 

| pockets, while the buck-horn handle of a large war-knife 

| might occasionally be seen protruding from its sheath attached 
to the side ‘ining of his coat. 


| 
Placing the heavy rifle which he bore in his hand in a cor- 


| ner, the stranger now advanced, and, with an air of easy un- 
| concern, seated himself by the side of his host in the family 
| cirele rourd the fire. ¢ . ° ° s 

“* My name is Hendeo,” at length said the Captain, evi- 


were not, as frequently occurs in such instances, whoily in- | 


acknowledge my acquaintance, and if you will not do the | dently not wholly at his ease in the presence of his bold and 
same, when [ am admitted,” be added in rather a jocose |! fearful looking visitor, “ my name is Hendee, and being no 
tone, ‘I will agree to depart as peaceably as I came.” || great stickler for ceremony, | hope I shall be excused, Sir, 

“ Homph! me know that mantalk! Him no bad!” said || in saying that it always affords me pleasure to know by what 


the Indian, with a low chuckle. | name I may address my guests.” 


tended should have been revealed to a stranger, and especial- 
| ly to one who apparently entertained sentiments on this sub- 
H rey different from those which he had long privately cher- 
| ished. 
| “ Aha!" eagerly exclaimed the stranger with evident de- 
i light, ‘‘ sits the wind in that quarter, really, andtruly? Well, 
| I am not disappointed in you, after all, thank God!” 
| “Yes, but you, Sir?’”—said the Captain, again confounded 
at the seemingly contradictory language and manner of the 
| other, “ what did you say but a moment since ?”’ 

“ What did I say? O, pooh! that is nothing!” replied the 
stranger. ‘‘ But again, and seriously, Captain Hendee, (for 
| I am now satisfied that it will do toask you questions) should 

matters proceed to open hostilities in an attempt to burst 
| these accursed fetters, how far could your countenanee and 
support be depended on?” 

** Stranger,” said Captain Hendee, looking the other full 
| in the face “as singular a man as you appear, you reverthe- 
less have an honest countenance, and would not, I think, try, 

in my own house, to lead me intoasnare. Butgranting that 
your sentiments and mine coincide on this subject, what could 
| you ask, or expect, from an infirm, old man, whose only home 
| and property lie under the very mouths of the guns of Fort 
| Frederick ?""* 
| “Ieee, I see!” answered the stranger. “But it may be 
| worth much to know that your heart is inthe right spot: For 
the times are coming when even what such as you can do, ma 
, be of incalculable importance to the cause. Indeed, Sir, 
| he continued with increasing earnestness, and with deep and 
| startling emphasis, “indeed Sir, those times are already at 
| the door: Blood—American blood has been shed!" 

‘Where? where!"’ simultaneously burst from the lips of 
Hendee and Warrington. 

“ At Lexington,” resumed the stranger with clenched fist 
and eye of fire. “Fifiy American citizens have been shot 
down like wild cattle by a foreign soldiery! and their blood 
| has gone up to the great God, in cries of vengeance! All 
| Massachusetts are in arms! And are we here of the Green 
| Mountains to remain idle?” he added, with a look and a tone 
‘ of almost frightful energy ; “ by all the thrones of heaven and 
hell, no, no!” 

*O, for the renovation of one year of my manhood’s vigor!" 





\ 





The Captain now, evidently a little chagrined at the sus- | 


picions he had entertained, and the parade he had made, im- | 
mediately drew out the bar, and opened the door; when the) 
visitor entered, but quickly paused, after entering the thresh- | 
old to receive the scrutinizing look of the other. 
“What! no—yes, ‘tis! exclaimed Hendee, between 


plexity and surprise, after looking a few seconds into the face | 


of the new comer. * Well, now, by the great Jupiter! if I ' 
am not absolutely ashamed of myself! Mr. Howard!” he 


continued, advancing, and cordially shaking the other by the i 


hand, “*Mr. Howard, God bless you, sir, how do you do? 
Apologies by the dozen are yours!—or should be, if such 
moon-shine concerns were ever worth offering. But walk in, 
walk in, sir. Here aro all my family—all together now— | 
they were not when you saw us, I think. Alma, you are ac- 
quainted with—Miss Ruth, this is Mr. Howard. And here 
is another, Neshobee, we call him, a native, as < perceive, 
but for all that an adopted member of our fami _ 

Miss Hendee, though much embarrassed at this meeting, 
in spite of all her attempts to appear composed, 
nevertheless to exchange the customary salutations in such a 
manner as to conceal her embarrassnient from all her 
lover; between whom and herself it seemed to be tacitly un- 
derstood that should meet each other as for the first time, 


“That's right!” bluntly commenced the stranger in reply, 


“and you got at it ingeniously too, by George !” 
| ‘I meant no offence, Sir.” 
| “0, no, but let me see—it is now May, is it not a 

“ Yes, Sir.” 

| « Well, then, for the month of May, my name is Smith.” 
“ Sir 1—did I rightly understand you, Sir?” 
| “I presume so—I said Smith, because there are more of 
that name than any other.” 

“ Yes Sir, but what follows from that?” 

“ Why of course Sir, that you stand a better chance to 
get my right name: men will lie like the devil, sometimes, you 
know !"" 

“ Really, Sir!” said the Captain, his eyes beginning to 

shoot fire at this apparently intended insult, ‘‘ Really, Sir, 1 
cannot understand your drift, if you do not mean to offer us 
an affront.” 
“ Ha! ba!” roared the stranger in a voice that shook the 
house, “ well, now, if that ain't a goed one! ha! ha! ba’ 
Why, no, friend,” he continued familiarly turning towards the 
other, and giving him a rough slap on the shoulder, “‘ no, no, 
friend ; but you just said you was no great stickler for cere- 
mony— no more ain't I, as you see. So let us be honest and 
live up to our professions.’ 





without making the slightest allusion to their late interview. 


“ Agreed to that. And yet," —rejoliied the Captain, per 


| exclaimed the Captain, springing from his chair and hastily 
| striding round the room. 
| All that is well enough, but useless, my friend,” observed 
| the salem after a silence among the company of afew mo- 
\| ments, in which he seemed to have brought his feelings back 
\ to the usual current; ‘so instead of calling on Hercules, like 
the man of the fable, in prayers that never can be answered, 
be thinking what you can do, This Indian'’—he continued, 
in an under tone, approaching to the Captain—“ he is domes- 
cated in your family?” : 

“ Yes, brought up by us, mostly; a cunning, prudent and 
faithful fellow,” replied the Captain in a voice too low to be 
heard, as he supposed, by the rest of the company. 

“ And be made a useful friend for some emergencies, 
with your pivaasien, Captain t” 

“ You have it, that is for an occasional runner, scout, or the 
like—I should not like to part with him for any great length 
of time, however.” 

“Here, my friend,” said the stranger, sgemetiagte na- 
tive, and presenting him with a valuable pocket » will 
you take this as a gift to remember me by! Now look me in 
the face.” 


“ Yas—u mph! Ah, him good—one very good !" said the 
Indian, quickly pocketing the knife. 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 
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at if I stayed I might be i : as aunt J these sint a : r)| * But, lo! here I am near home,” and as he dra 
miring looke of all - tittle bere aie me thanks, and the ed- || fix it.” y, there aint no pleasin’ on you no way youcan last words the cuach stopped. “Now,” ne Fe pln mr 
scene. By good fortune I escaped al ighborhood of the|| Not liking to rest under this i | ning to me, “ you appear to be a clever chap, and as you aint ruy 
unaccompanied. The grateful and most unnoticed ; but not || panion that I liked neither dt » I told my com-|| in no great hurry, T Should calculate, cuppose you aoe my du 
girl was with me still, and an “¥ nest gaze of the rescued which was too rough, preferring at was too levei, nor that || house a few days, I've got a couple of faut vate hevece, and os 
oe to ae: | in the shape of bright || medium. yao Sn eBaiiy Sign, a jut gen enn ib areree Millarstown, jest whenever you're a mind Ve 
et though I made divers inquiries went.|| “I say, * seemed ter. Oh! comealong,” I hesitated, ‘I see what you’ ar 
means to diseover her _ aoucatiiel by every || I shook my head and s a “you cist olowyer, Ispose?” || a thinkin’ about, don’t mind our short ti tn ie co 
be impossible, and was about to gi less I found it to} nor a minister we Oh! you're net a doctor, |; jest as welcome as the Governor, come ” » y th: 
chanee it hap; las t to give up in ir, when by|| “Nei er, nor a school-master, perbeps 1” Id decide / along,” end before I 
che appened that I was forced to take s jou = either,” [ oon to refuse or not, he dragged me out of the stage. eq 
interior of our State. Journey Ob! T see! yOu aint an injineer or a canawl ' Needs must when the ee engineer drives,” said wi 
alr you? contractor, 5 = to ; and comforted thio pichy epothagm, I bode dr 
the assist me in taking down my baggage. done, E 
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my new acquaintance requested me to be tolerably patient, 
as his own conveyance would be there shortly. And truly 
enough he spake, for in a few moments, a country light wag- 
on, driven by a young negro, made its ap; nce. 

“ Now Joe,” said the engineer, “lift aya into the 
wagon. Get in, sir, Mister—Mister——” 

“Clambake,” said I, supplying the word. 

“ Mister Clambake,” continued he, “ and we'll soon get to 
home.” Obeying his request, I found myself conveyed at a 
rattling pase teward his icil. 

During the way, my entertainer commenced discoursing on 
divers topics, among the rest, mankind engaged his at- 
tention. 

“ The women are curious critters, that’s a fact. Joe, cut 
long sorrel, will you. There’s somethin’ about ‘em, I don’t 
know what it is, that's a peg above anythin’ the masters of 
natur’ can produce. My darter Mary, for instance, she left 
me the wildest country gal in all nater. I sent her to Bos 
ting to school, for four years and better. In the meanwhile, 
1 moved down to this place, for I got it mighty cheap, and 
as I obtained a situation on the state improvements, I choughe 
it was a first rate chance. Home she come lately, and she 
was altered amazin’. Of course, as I'm a father of bern, I 
think a little more of her than any body else, but there was 
a great many said last Sunday, she was the utiest gal, 
and the most like a lady, of any in church. But jest look | 
atthat orchard. It's next to mine; and now observe the, 
difference atween the two. My trees is amost breakin’ down 
with fruit, and them sickly things ain't got nothin’ on tw | 
speak of.” | 


——=—— 


* Your neighbor is unfortunete,” I rejoined. 

“ Unfortunate! no sich thing. He don't bestow enough 
labor on nothin’ about his place. He haint got elbow grease | 
enough for manure. Look at his house, why it’s enamost | 
a tumblin’ down. I'll tell you the upshot of the matter. 
His folks don't rise before seven, while mine eat their break- 
fast at early candle light.” 

Our conversation was now suspended by the stoppage of 
the coach before the door of a substantial stone honse, near 
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which Corneille founded the classical drama of France, were 
borrowed from the Spanish theatre; the ‘Cid’ from Guillem 
de Castro, and the ‘ Menteur’ from Alarcon; many of Mo- 
liére’s comedies betray a Spanish origin, which is also visible | 
in some of our own dramas of that day, for instance those of | 
Beaumont and Fletcher. The ‘Stone Guest’ of Tirso de Mo-| 
lina has appeared upon almost every stage in Europe, in one |, 
shape or another; and even at its present hour maintains its” 
lace 





Spanish cage, but the spirit that gave it | 
the works 
were Cainzares and Zamora, are but a faint echo of 


of chivalry, the glow of romantic love and the enthusiastic 
devotion of Catholicism, were for a time extinct among the 
Spanish nation; and all the efforts of poets to maintain those | 
sentiments in a state of artificial existence were unavailing.— | 
A flood of ideas totally foreign to the natural character of the 
people were introduced with the French dynasty from the 
north of the Pyrenees. The cold-blooded critics of the school 
of Boileau, who bowed the knee before the empty idols of the 
three unities, the real of which they did not under- 
stand, not only mercilessly attacked these later effusions of 
feeble poets, which of itself may have been a meritorious 
work, but sought at the same time, with their tasteless prosaic , 
theories to destroy the rich and luxuriant productions of the | 
ancient theatre. Poets who for ages should have been cher- 
ished as the pride of Spain, almost fell into oblivion; and in 
place of the vivid creations of Calderon, the puppets of Ra- 
cine and Corneille usurped possession of the Spanish stage. 
This period of rigid classicism, which includes the latter half 


his residence in Paris, Martinez de la Rosa was a spectator 
of the protracted conflict between the classic and romantic 
schools, and of the ultimate triumph of the latter. This 

duced so great an effect his mind, that he forsook his 
ancient principles, and a the sentiments of this new 
literary movement. His drama ‘ Aben Humaya,’ which he 
wrote first in French, in the romantic style, and afterward 
translated into Spanish, was produced in Paris, and subse- 


place. || quently at Madrid, with considerable effect. ‘ La Conjuracion 
The bright days of the Spanish theatre terminated with the || en Venecia’ produced a still greater impression; yet in these 
Austrian dynasty: for the space of half a century afterward | pieces he has d 
the form of the ancient drama retained peente + Sore 
ife had departed : || forms 

subsequent poets, among whom the principal | Spanish drama. Soon after the asce’ 
ir pre- || mantic school, a freer poetic spirit unfolded itself in France, 

decessors. Those feelings which had been the source of the l and spread itself beyond he Commas 
peculiar beauties of the Spanish drama, the adventurous spirit | dices were rapidly overthrown, authors carrying the new prin- 


»d too much fromthe ish nationality, 
ers but a poor substitute for the multifarious 
verse which formerly gave 7 @ grace to the 

ancy gained by the ro- 


, where classic preju- 


ciples of dramatic composition to that degree of extravagance 

; and absurdity which prevails in France. 

| We now come to a poet of far greater importance than 

of the preceding; one who has contributed more than 
jothers toward the revival of the Spanish drama. Manuel 
| Breton de los Herreros, the most popular poet of the present 
' day in Spain, was born in the year 1800, and from his ear- 
liest youth has devoted himself to dramatic poetry. A comed 

| written by him in his seventeenth year was ormed wi 

| great success. The gratifying reception which was accorded 
to this piece, emboldened the young author to proceed with 
redoubled zeal, and he henceforth applied himself with such 
untiring industry to the stage, that in the s of twenty 
years no less than one hundred and twenty of his plays have 
been performed; and with such universal approbation, that 
they have not only been represented in the capital but also in 
the smallest village theatres. This abundant fertility, which 


almost borders on the marvellous, seems ever to have been 


of the last, and also part of the present, century, exhibits in indigenous in the Spanish dramatists. The applause with 
a very unfavorable point of view, a people who are even in | which Breton’s plays have been received, speaks not less for 
their every day occupations, gifted wi more natural and , their internal excellence, than for the cultivated taste of the 
spontancous poetry than any other nation in the world. So || Spanish public. The greater number of his plays are distin- 








which stood a spacious barn and stable. 

“ Now, git out,” said be, and we'll jest be in time fur din-| 
ner. Jove will attend to the " 

We passed up a short avenue, and I saw upon the poreh || 
of the see two ladies, one old and the other young, who || 
rushed forward to greet my companion. He bestowed a| 
hearty kiss on the lips of the youngest, and turning round | 
introduced me. I stammered—would have spoke—but was , 
unable, for it was my divinity of the steamboat. She was) 
as confused at first as myself, but at length observed to her 
father, 

This is the gentleman who preserved me from drowning, 
and of whom you have heard me speak.” 

What!" exclaimed the astonis parent, “ you air the 
chap air you, that saved my darter. Give us your hand.— 
Darnation seize me," said he, at the same time inflicting a | 
tremendous shake upon my right arm, ‘if you shall leave | 
here for a month. Come in, come in all hands. Wife, | 
you've got dinner ready?" and receiving an affirmative an-| 
swer, he led us into the house. 

And sv ended my second adventure, which began in a stage | 
coach, and terminated in a farm-house. | 

“* But,” exclaims some astonished and angry reader, “ are, 
you not going to tell us of your interview with the lady? Did. 
you not make love to her? Were you accepted? Did you) 
marry her? Come enlighten us.” | 

Dear reader, if you be a gentleman, it is none of your con- | 
cern, and so I fl free to tell you. But, perchance the | 
inquirer may be a lady, and then I must be civil. Now to 





sive a world of trouble, and a great deal of unnecessary | 
ink-spilling, I present the following announcement, which 1 | 
cut some two years since out of a country paper. 
“ Married on the 19th inst. by the Rev. Escalus Takem- 
well, Caleb Clambake, Esq. of Philadelphia, to the amiab| 
and accomplished Miss Mary Sherman, only daughter 


rich is their vein of poetry, that after the merely negative || guished by great simplicity of plet, and will afford but little 
power of these new critical laws was removed, and even under | pleasure to those who visit theatres from motives of mere cu- 
the classic forms, a new poetic life was unfolded which acted | riosity and desire of excitement. For example, in his very 
beneficially on the drama. During the last ten years, how- | favorite and popular comedy, Marcela, the entire action con- 
ever, these oppressive chains have been completely rent | sists in three young men becoming candidates for the hand of 
asunder, and the Spaniards now again possess an eriginal a youthful and accomplished widow, all of whom are ulti- 
theatre, which has already produced works of sigual merit, mately repulsed by her. The combinations, however, which 
and which, from the rich endowments of some younger poets, | the poet has raised upon so slight a foundation, are so ingen- 
promises to attain still loftier excellence. It is strange that, | jous, the character so striking, the wit and irony so acute and 
while all the theatres of Europe are deluged with the flimsy vau | applicable, the language and versification so eful and en- 
devilles and disgusting spectacles of the French school, the | chanting, that it is impossible not to be delighted with them. 
brilliant efforts of the modern Spanish drama are almost un-| One of the most charming of his comedies is entitled ‘ A ma- 
known be the boundaries of their native country. A drid me vuelvo,’ in which he places in contrast town and 
sketch of the progress of this modern dramatic literature, and | country life, both alike furnishing him with subjects for satire. 
a few words concerning the principal poets, will not, there | This play combines the grace of the idyll with the tact of the 
fore, we trust, be without interest to our readers. || comedies of character. Latterly, he has directed his atten- 

The first dramatic poet worthy of mention since the extine- | tion toward the absurdities of modern Spanish society, choos- 
tion of the ancient drama, is Leandro Fernandez de Moratin, | ing them as the objects of his ridicule; and it deserves espe- 
the larger number of whose works were produced at the com- | cial remark, that even in these effusions he never deserts the 
mencement of the present century. He had studied the dra- | sphere of poetry: so that his works stand out in bold relief 
matic literature of various nations with considerable zeal, and || aguinst the prosaic productions of the French. Among these 
travelled through the principal countries of Europe, for the | his later efforts, his * Todo es farsa en este mundo’ is @ mas 
purpose of acquainting himself with the condition of their re- | terly play, and is worthy ef any comic poet. We must also 
spective theatres, and his firm attempt to revive the ancient | particularize ‘ Me voy de Madrid,’ in which he ridicules jour- 
drama in Spain is deserving of the highest acknowledgement. || nalists and political writers, and satarizes the wildness and 
His comedies, indeed, are composed with the strictest atten- | extravagancies of the romantic school ; and ‘ Las ta eg 
tion to the principles of French classicism, and confined within | msnisteriales,’ in which he describes, with inimitable humor, 
the narrowest limits enjoined by its dogmas. Nevertheless, | the intrigues and feeble fooleries of modern administrations. 
they possess considerable merit, and although deficient in that | Although comedy is the field in which Breton’s powers be- 





'| airy ornament and glow of poetry which enchant us in the pro- | come most vividly apparent, and which he has cultivated with 


ductions of the sixteenth century; yet the excellence of the | the greatest industry; yet his ‘ Don Fernando el Emplazado 


\| characters, and the ability with which they were sustained, a | proves that he possesses tragic abilities of no ordinary cha 


simplicity of plot, (in some instances, rhaps, too closely ad- || Facter. The incidents in this piece, which is one of powerfu 
hered to), numerous comic touches, and considerable command | theatrical effect, are taken from early Spanish history. 
of versification, will ever secure for them an honorable place i As a sequel to our remarks upon the most deservedly 





Ichabod Sherman, Esq. of this county, and formerly of Wal-| 
lingford, Connecticut.’ 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—___ 
SPANISH LITERATURE. 
THE MODERN SPANISH THEATRE. 

It is well known that in the seventeenth century Spain was 
in possession of a national drama, which, for extent, origi- 
nality and richness of invention, is yet unrivalled by that of an 
other country, our uwn only excepted. Although no Spani 
poet could equal the lofty tragedy of Shakspere, or like him 
sound the hidden depths of the human soul; yet, the Spanish 
dramatists, in their great power of invention, by means of 
whieh they crowded their romantic dramas with an uninter- 
rupted succession of most interesting situations, and intro- 
duced into their comedies the most ~~ ae and ingenious 
intrigues, possessed many important advantages. + 
Vega, Alarcon, Tirso de Molina, Calderon, Rojas and Moreto 
are names which will wpe grits pale, aly: 
countrymen. Yet in that a upon panish 
theatre a profusion of conten which in point of excellence 
equa! the dramatic literature of all the = _< the 
world, with the one exception of England. Spanish 

like the Spanish nation, was at that time dominant in 


de || the works of foreign authors, has borrowed 


among the comedies of character. The most palpable objec- | favorite modern dramatic poets of Spain, we will now give 
tion to his style, is an occasinal appearance of coldness and | some brief notices of those younger theatrical poets whose 
artificiality, which partially detracts from the general effect of | pieces have been received with great applause. Among them 
his plays. His masterly comedy, E/ si de las Ninas is justly appears the name of the unfortunate Manuel José de 
acknowledged as his most successful efiort. Another very ex- | Larra, who committed suicide at Madrid, in the year 1837, in 
cellent comedy, La Mogigata, in which he Fran oy hy- \ the flower of his age. His dramas evince considerable ability, 
= pricetcraft, has attained nee ee = |especially ‘ Macias,’ and his comedy ‘ No mas Mostrador, 
rom the fact of its performance having been rigidly interdicted || which were presented with great applause to the Spanish pub- 
under despotic governments; and it has only lately been lic. A collection of his works in 18 volumes has been 
brought upon the Spanish stage. i Kahed “ Medi, wader the tile of * Oboes a Figus! | - 
Among the ts distinguished original genius, who || Juan Eugenio Hartzenbusch excited gre ntion by 
have followed docoms edepted by orate, is sare Mapes ! ‘Amantes de Teruel,’ « tragedy which is founded upon an 
Although the — = a nt of his plots are in- | one nt ane. _ — Roa A gemey) apedery ~ 
ferior to those is lecessor, he appears to a || as does also his ‘ Dona - But, e 
freer poetic spirit. Sexibe, who never Pn srw to pilfer from || deron, perhaps no drama has excited so universal an enthusi- 
the plot of one of || asm as the ‘ Carlos Segundo el Hechizado,’ by Don Antonio 
his dramas from Gorostoza’s play, ‘Contigo Pany Cebolla.’ || Gil y Zarate, which was first represented at Madrid in 1837, 
Martinez de la Rosa, the celebrated statesman, who has dis- a aa peteger Se tenalane 
tinguished himself in various branches of literature, adheres s stage, wi y ine: g interest ttrace 
in several of his dramas to the classic system, which he |! tion. We cannot altogether coincide with those who bestow 
rigidly enforces in his ‘ Poetica.’ Aang = earher produc- | unqualified approbation upon this piece : aap ve us ae 
tions, the tragedies are of trifling merit: but his y, ‘La || of the productions of the French romantic sc » and many 
hijaen casa y la madre en las mascaras,’ is excellent, and || of the incidents are borrowed from Victor Hugo's ‘ Notre 








drama, 
Europe. The first tragedy and also the first comedy upon 





is decidedly ene of the best in the Spanish theatre. During |! Dame de Paris,’ 
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Don Antonio Garcia Gutierrez first introduced himself to 
the public in the year 1837, by aromantic drama ‘ El T'rova- 
dor,’ which, although deficient as a whole, displays in some 
scenes considerable dramatic power and ability. The young 
poet has since produced several dramas of the same nature ; 
among which we particularize * £/ Ray Monge and ‘ Magde- 
lena.’ In conjunction with Don José Zorilla, he composed 
the piece called ‘ Don Juan Dandoie,’ which was well re- 
ceived at Madrid. This last named author (Zorilla) who oc- 
cupies a high position asa lyric poet, has, it appears to us, 
imitated the ancient drama too closely in those plays which 
he has hitherto written. We know that it is his intention 
hereafter to devote himself exclusively to the drama, and if | 
he steer clear of the faults to which we have alluded, he pos- 
sesses advantages in the richness of his fancy, and in his ex- 
traordinary commrnd of language, sufficient to restore the 





moreover, deserving of the highest eulogy for mildness, up- 
rightness, simplicity, and attention to business. The present 
King, Christian VILI., was born on the 18th of September‘ 
1786, and is therefore in the 54th year of his age. 
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Gapeties and Gravities. 


Tueatricat CriticisM.—Tho Apalachicola Courier says : 
“‘ Nothing could surpass Mrs. Judah's personation of Sir Rod- 
erick Strangeway—her ‘ damme’ was exquisile.” 

Coxsistexcy.—Dr. M. once observed to a friend, that he 
(the Dr.) had the most even tempered woman in the world 
fora wife. She was always the same—always cross. 


| The Prince de Soubise, who was defeated at Rosbach by 
| Frederick the Great, was said always to be found where there 





Spanish drama to its pristine excellence. Don Patricio de la 
Escosura has attempted in his plays to amaigamate the | 
French romanticism, as we find it Victor Hugo, with the an- | 
cient style of Calderon, two elements, we think, too opposite | 
ever to be combined. His ‘ Corte del buen Retiro,’ is a\ 
lively picture of the time of Philip IV., that brilliant period | 
of Spanish art and literature. Don Ventura de la Vega is} 
become a favorite with the Spanish public, on account of his | 
amusing comedy ‘ La Segunda Dama duende,’ which Scribe | 
has, without acknowledgement, used, scene for scene, in his | 
* Domino Noir.” 

To this survey of the more favorite modern dramatic poets, 
we will add some brief remarks upon the modern Spanish 
Theatre. 


The taste for dramatic representations is more universal 


among the Spaniards than in this country, where the drama | 


has become so degraded, that the literary and educated per- 
sons of the community take but little interest in it, and the 
multitude are only attracted by the profuse splendor of the 
decorations, or the low courseness of farce. In Spain,on the 
contrary, there exists even among the lower classes of the 
people, a certain poetic feeling which renders them capable’of , 
appreciating ingenuity and complexity of plot, graceful dia- | 
logue and melodious versification; charms which produce no , 
kind of effect upon the unsusceptible organs of our present 
play-goers We will illustrate this remark by an example 
which will render it more susceptible to the English reader. 
How many, even of our educated countrymen, witness the | 
representation of a play, without observing whether it be 
written in prose or verse? The cultivated ear of the Spaniard 
is, upon this point, particularly acute and excitable; so that , 
even if a player mutilate a single verse, or place an assonance 
or rhyme incorrectly, a universal hiss will be heard to issue | 
from all parts of the theatre. The style of representation also 
merits great praise. We are there often surprised to witness 
even in subordinate theatres excellent acting, nice conception | 
of charecter, even to the finest shades, considerable spirit in 
the dialogues, and a striking degree of animation perceptible 
throughout the whole performance. These are qualities pos- | 
sessed by the Spanish actors, in greater perfection than by | 
those of any other nation. The most esteemed of modern | 
Spanish actors was “ Isidoro Maiquerez,” who died a few 
= agoat Madrid. Among those of the present day may 
mentioned Don Julian Romea, who is a very spirited actor, 
and himself a poct, and also Matilde Diez. Themiseenscene | 
is tasteful and sufficient for all the reasonable purposes of the 
drama, even though it might fail to satisfy those among our- 
selves, who are attached to the pomp and brilliancy of our 
large theatres. The great value which the theatres of Eng- 
land, Germany, and France attach to machinery, decorations, 
wardrobes and the glittering paraphernalia of the stage, 


} 


was estimation to be lost, and contempt gained. 


There is a man in New York whose beard is so strong that 
| it takes a tarber and two brokers to shave him, and it is fre- 





}, quently not done clean at that. ° 


Dugald Stewart remarks, that the power of setting readers a 
thinking, is one of the most unequivocal marks of original 
| genius. 
| One of the best things we have met with lately is a case of 
| a young milliner, who regretted she was not a bank, that she 


|, might have a charter to break promises. 


| 
| OF In Warrington, a professional gentleman named Bad- 
| ley, has a sign board which exhibits his name and calling in 
| the following terms ‘“‘ Bones [ Badley] Sct.” 


| > A drunken fellow said he hoped he should never com 
| mit suicide. ‘ No,’’ answered his companion, ‘‘a different 
_ fate awaits you—you are too fond of a drop." 


| 


| {> Lively, good humored old women are what raisins are 
‘to fresh grapes. They are withered; but they are also pre- 
served, and appear to advantage in the freshest company. 


| Grave aAxNouscement.—In introducing a piece of poetry, 
'a country paper says: “‘ The following lines were written 
| more than sixty years ago, by one who bas for many years 
| slept in his grave, merely for his own amusement.” 

| Madame du Barri says that, thanks to the education which 
| choose, and that the greatest fool among them can make a 
| man believe that black is white. 


A soldier boasted to Julius Cvesar of the many wounds he 


had received in the face. Cwsar, knowing him to be a cow- 
| ard, responded to this boast, “‘ The next time you run away 
you had better take care how you look behind you.” 


| Qs tae Fexce.—This phrase is a very common one, and 
| originated as follows: General Washington once asked a 


|| negro belonging to Judge Imlay, of New Jersey, whether his | 


master was a whig or a tory? ‘ Massa on de fence; him 
want to know which de stronges party.” 


| OF An elderly gentleman, whose gayety of living during 
hia widowhood had made sad inroads into his constitution, 
at length persuaded a buxom widow to become his better 
| half. An old boon companion congratulated him by saying, 
| I'm glad you are guing to church to be re-paired, old boy.” 


|| A MILLINER CHEATING THE PosT OFFICE.—A Boston mil- 


liner who purcnased a bill of goods in New York, and wished 
| to advise the house of their safe arrival, directed a newspaper 
| to the seller, addressed John G a ri g o Smith. Translated, 


: in- | Gari ; ‘ 
stead of being a proof of the prosperous state of their national | Garigo means goods all reached in good order. Good, for a 


; er is, y the contrary, a melancholy sign of their deep | 
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Tue Late Kiso or Dexmarn.—King Frederic VI., the 
son of King Christian VII. and Caroline Matilda, Princess of | 
land, was born on the 28th January, 1763, was declared 
of age as co-Regent and President of the Council of State on. 
the 14th April, 1784, and succeeded his father, as King, on 
the 13th of March, 1803. He was consequently in the 72d 
year of his age, had directed affairs for nearly 56 years, and 
reigned 31. Seldom has the life of a King been marked by 
such a succession of misfortunes as befel that of Frederic VI. | 
and seldom has there been a King more loved and honored by 
his people. The unhappy events which occurred in his gouth, | 
the madness of his father, the execution of the unfortunate 
Struensee, and the banishment of his mother, who died of | 
paves separated from her beloved son; all these are | 
a. No less so is the part which he sustained in after| 
years in defence of his kingdom, when the battle of Copenhe- | 
gen was added to the records of modern warfare. But it is| 
chiefly as a benefactor to his country that the name of Frederic | 
VI. will be remembered; to him are owing the liberty of the | 
oom ie cmoncption ht sues om the 
trade (in which Denmark set pret -aenay Lape ‘re 
rope)}—the equalization of law and dimiuti 
cesse¢—the establishment of schools for pm oe 
the introduction of popular rep ion—and, finally, the 
system ot order and economy which marked the financial af- 





Yankee milliner. 


| 0G Sewing Societies are all the rage in small villages in 
New England. They are just being introduced into Michi- 
‘gan. Here, either the women have no children, or they are 
left at home. There, every woman carries a baby. What 
a row these youngsters in long flannel gowns must kick up at 
supper time. Northampton Courier. 
| Namrs.—Emma is from the German, and signifies a nurse; 
Caroline from the Latin, noble minded; George from Greek, 
|@ farmer; Martha from Hebrew, bitterness; the beautiful 
though common name of Mary, is Hebrew, and means a drop 
| of salt water, a tear; Sophia from Greek, wisdom; Susan 
| from Hebrew, a lily; Thomas from Hebrew, a twin; Robert 
| from German, famous in council. 
> A clergyman from one of the new settlements beyond 
the Alleghany mountains, being asked what salary he received 
for his clerical duties, replied, “One hundred dollars, and 
enough to keep @ horse.” “ Poor pay, parson,” re 
his interrogator. ‘ Yes,” rejoined he of the long robe, “ but 
I give very poor preaching for it.” Quere: Are there any 
j editors, somewhere between this globe and the stars, who 
are in the predicament of the clergyman? 


Ixcexious.—A correspondent of the New-York Commer- 
cial quotes the following passage from Scripture, in support 
of Mr. Redfield’s theory that the wind during a storm blows 
in a circle or a whirl : 

“ The wind goeth toward the South, and turneth about 
unto the North; it whirleth about continually, and the wind 








ars of the kingdom. The character of the late King was, 


~~ again, according to his circuits.” —[ Ecclesias- 
tes, 1: 6. , 


| is given to women, they learn to cheat the men whenever they | 


| {> An Irishman who sometime ago was committed to 
Knnzsford House of Correction for a misdemeanor, and sen- 
tenced to work on a tread-wheel for a month, observed, at 
the expiration of his task, ‘‘ what a great dale of fatague and 
botheration it would have saved us poor craters, if they had 
| but invented it to go by stame, like all other wather-mills ; 
for d—1 burn me if I have not been going up stnirs this four 
weeks, but never could reach the chamber door at all at all.” 


01” Dodd, the comedian, was very fond of a long story. 
Being in cpmpany one night, he began at twelve o'clock to 
relate a journey he bad taken to Bath, and at six o'clock in 
the morning, he had proceeded no farther than Devizes! The 
company then cose to separate, when Dodd, who could not 
| bear to be curtailed in his narrative, cried, ‘‘ Don't go yet; 
| stay and hear it out, and upon my soul [ll make it cntertain- 
| ing!” 
| A large six feet yewhoo, who had his legs run at least nine 
| inches too far through his breeches, with a loaf of gingerbread 
‘under his arm, and as much in his fist, one end of which he had 
| just drawn from between his teeth, leaving his mouth filled, was 
' met by a gentleman in Natcher in the middle of the street, of 
‘ whom he inquired in a whining tone, ‘‘ Have you seen any 
| thing of daddy?” “No!” replied the gentleman. “ Well, 

darnation seize daddy, I told him he'd lose me!” said our 
hero, crying, as he proceeded, half bent, sticking the ginger- 
| bread in his countenance at an ‘alarming rate.—[Western 
H paper. 
)) Crran—A worthy knight and citizen was asked, a few 
days ago, to explain the term statu quo, which he did in the 
| following manner: ‘ Why, stetu quo—statu quo belongs to 
» the fine arts; you all know what co is—co is Latin for com- 
pany, as we see marked, you know, Barclay & Co, Meux & 
| Co.—whenever it is more than one, it’s always co. But I'Il 
describe it to you. You know whata statue is: well, a statue 
by iteelf is nothing more than a statu, but when there is more 
| than one statue, as, for instance, in the case of Gog and Ma- 
gog, at Guildhall, cr the Men at St. Dunstan's, why then, 
that is statue and co—tbat is, in Latin, statu quo. 


Tatton Derexprp.—A tailor, instead of being the ninth 
| part of a man, possesses the qualities of nine men combined, 
as follows: 1. As an economist, be cuts his garments accord- 
ing to his cloth. 2. Asa gardener, he is careful of his cab- 
bage. 3. As acook, he provides himself with a hot goose. 
4. Asa sheriff's officer, he does much at sponging. 5. As 
an executioner, he furnishes mary gallowses. 6. As a gere- 
|| ral, he hrandishes not a sword but a bare bodkin. 7. Ave 
|| sailor, he shears off whenever he thinks it necessary. 8. As 
| a lawyer he attends to many suits. 9. As a christian and 
|| divine, it is his chief aim to form good habits for himself and 
|| others. 


| —— 








From the N. O. Picayune. 
A THEATRICAL AUCTIONEER. 
| A young wag who had made ‘ going, going, going’ his 
fession—a great favorite among knights of the buskin, and all 
good fellows, besides being a chosen favorite among the ladies, 
was once mounted, hammer in hand, selling a picce of furni- 
ture. He was well conversant with all the best dramatic pro- 
ductions of the day, and among the rest the Hunchback, then 
the rage in Boston, where the joke occurred. Fanry Kemble 
was at that time delighting the town with her ‘ Julia,’ and 
every body was well ye with the celebrated lines— 
* Clifferd, why do a't you speak to me 1’ 
*O, Clifford, is it you? &c. &e. 

which are ranked among the favorite points of the play. 

“ Going, going—last call—fifty-two—any more? fifty-three 
—thank you, sir—fifty-three dollars—any more? fifty-three— 
go on, gentlemen—fifty-three dollars—going at fifty-three dol- 
lars—last call—once, twice—any more? gone! Who is it?” 
There was a pause, and nobody answered. “ Who is it? who 
bid fifty-three?” “Fifty-two was my bid,” said some one. 
‘* Who bid fifty-three ? some one said fifty-three; who was it? 
Who bid fifty-three 7” 

“ Clifford,” said a voice near the door. ‘“ O Clifford, is it 
you?” exclaimed the auctioneer, dropping his hammer, and 
clasping his hands ala Fanny Kemble. The jeke was irre- 
sistible—every body recognised it, and catching the spirit of 
the thing, the audience followed up an extacy of laughter with 
three rounds of applause, while the auctioneer deliberately 
drew out his handkerchief and wiped his nose in burlesque 
imitation of Miss Fanny. “ Clifford, did you say, sir? Clif- 
ford?” said the auctioneer, when the merriment had a little 
subsided. “Is it cash, sir?” Clifford, the purchaser, it 
seems, was a bashful person, unacquainted with theatrical 
things, and had become somewhat alarmed at the unaccount- 
able good humor of the crowd, so that he was afraid to open 
his lips again, lest he should excite another burst of fun. “Is 
it cash, sir 7” again enquired the auctioneer. 

All eyes were turned upon Clifford, who looked very much 
as if he felt that his mother might be anxious about him, but 
still he made no answer. The merry auctioneer would rather 
lose his customer than his joke, and he suddenly exclaimed, 
still imitating the fiery-eyed Fanny, 

* Clifford! “ Why do n't you speak to me?’ . 
The assembly now fairly with laughter, and, amid 








an uproarious burst of applause, Clifford made a bolt for the 
door gnd_ escaped. 
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The Rights of Married Women.—It has been remarked 4 lished that rights of property remain unaffected by marriage, 
| and there will be a strong tendency in certain classes toward 


with some justice as well as smartness that ‘every man who 
thinks is naturally a radical.’ 
and searchingly investigates the institutions, political and 


social, of the community which surrounds him, will find much Z| 





that is imperfect—susceptible of amendment tent 
with sound priaciple and eternal justice. 
at least equal truth be remarked that every man who thinks 
deeply, deliberates patiently, and decides carefully is a con- 


Doubtless, he who fearlessly } 
i 


But it might with | 


|| indicated abundantly realized. 


* e i] 
servative also—a foe to violent and fundamental changes, ex- 


cept for weighty and imminent reasons. 
gest doubts, to raise cavils, to point out defects, where keen 
sagacity and profound wisdom would ponder long and anxi- 
ously in devising and applying the appropriate remedies. A 
change of fundamental law is in itself an evil and only to be 
justified by some consideration of pressing necessity or signal 
advantage. A radical innovation on slight grounds, or with- | 
out a distinct consideration of all the probable consequenees, | 
is a dangerous trifling with the most important interests of a 
People. 

These reflections have been suggested—not originally, in- 
deed, but immediately—by the various projects in agitation 
which contemplate a greater or lesser change of policy in our 
laws respecting the Rights of Married Women to Property. 
Those laws, it is well known, are substantia!ly based on two 
prominent settled principles laid down in the Christian Rev- 
clation—viz. that in the marriage relation, the husband and 
wife become one—one in affection, in feeling, in interest— 
and that the husband is the head of the household. These, 
if we understand certain very plain -leclarations aright, are 
the essential teachings of the Christian Faith on this subject, 


and they acre in perfect consonance with our ideas of the fit- 
ness of things. They are in full accordance with the dictates 
of nature—with the whole framework of society. Their ob- 
servance is required by the imperative dictates of sound pol- 
icy, true wisdom, and general morality. 

It will be understood without a more formal presentiment 
that we repudiate the doctrines advanced by Frances Wright 
and her co-workers, and since in a different form but resting 
substantially on the same basis, by Miss Martineau, of the 
righful equality of the sexes in political privileges and in 
social condition. Not disputing the mental capacity of 
women, or their abstract right to participate in the enactment 
of laws, the administration of justice, and all the political 
duties which men exclusively perform, we yet insist that a 
tacit compact has ever prevailed and still exists, by which the 
sphere of action of either sex is marked out and defined. 
That this apportionment of the duties of life is perfect, or 


It is ensy to sug- | 


| though the usual industry has been evinced, yet 


. prrecz: “ + f 
denied heat, seems ps equally ouide nt. The great restraint | 
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from imprudence in marriage is the consideration that je 
step once taken is irreparable—that all the interests and hopes | 


| 


of life are adventured upon the result. Let it be once estab- | 


the overthrow of its sanctity altogether. Nor must it be for- 
gotten that the recognition by law of rights of property in 
the wife—property distinct from that of the hushand—fur- 
nishes a convenient and almost impenetrable cloak for fraud 
toward his creditors on the part of the husband. This has 
been tested in Mississippi and elsewhere, and the result here 
It would seem nearly impos- 


sible to prevent it. 
What we have here said is founded upon no examination | 
of Judge Herttell’s bill now before the Legislature on this 
subject, and of course without reference to its provisions. 
One or two bills have been introduced in the Senute, which, 
though very limited in their application, may not improbably 
contravene the principles we have here indicated as our own. 
At any rate, we stand resolutely and fixedly opposed to any 
legislation which shall conflict with those principles or with 
the established canons of the common law, of social order, 


| and of stern morality. 


Editorial Sasanuentienee. 
Aveany, Tuesday Evening, Jan. 21. 
The past weck has been a dull one inthe Legislature. Al- 


none of the 





Committees having charge of important business have yet 
reported. The subjects of a radical reform of legal proceed- 
ings with a view to the reduction of costs and the prevention 
of ruinous delays of justice ; of the remodeling of our system 
of Internal Improvements; of compelling all the Banks of 
the State to keep their notes at par in the city of New York, 
&c. &c. are under consideration, and bills in relation toeach 
of them will probably be reported as soon as they can be 
matured. 

Since the appointment of State Printer and the election of 
United States Senator, nothing of special interest bas trans- 
pired. Samuel G. Andrews of Rochester was yesterday 
elected Clerk of the Senate in place of John F. Bacon, by a 
party vote: Andrews 19; Bacon 11. Mr. Bacon had held 
the office since January, 1814—more than twenty-six years. | 
Mr. Andrews, though a young man, has been a Member of 
the Assembly, and was elected Mayor of Rochester on the 


| Ist inst. 


* An act to redrganize the Criminal Courts of New York” 


is under consideration in the Senate. It proposes to create 


, three judges, any two of whom shall sit on the bench with 


uniformly observed as it should be, of course we do not main- 
tain; but that it is right in itself and in the aggregate vastly | 


conducive to the happiness of by far the greater number, we 
cannot for a moment doubt. 
It is best, then, if we aro correct in our premises, that the 


husband and wife should have a perfect community of irter- | 


ests; that the latter should yield a general and cordial though 
not servile deference to the former; and that there should be 
an apportionment between them of :he responsibilities and 
duties of life. When to these we have added that the ap- 
propriate sphere of Woman is her home, while ihe interests | 
that lie beyond that circle claim the guardianship and the care 
of the Man, we have said nearly all that we intend at this | 
time to offer against che project of vesting in married women 
a control over the property which before marriage was exclu- 
sively their own, and all the various modifications of this | 
proposition. 

The thousand evils which would naturally and almost inev- | 
itably flow from engrafting upon our legislation and jurispru- | 
dence the principle that the property of a wife is distinct | 
from that of her husband, can only be glanced at within the 
limits of a newspaper article. ‘That it would infinitely multi- 
ply imprudent and il!-assorted marriages and thereby increase | 
instead of diminishing the evils of such unions, we have not 
a shadow of doubt. That it would incite to and justify a | 
rashness and levity in entering upon the marriage relation, 





the Recorder in holding the Criminal Sessions of the city, 
instead of two or more Aldermen of the city. I think this 
bill will pass. 

Mr. J. A. King has to-day introduced Resolutions in the 
Assembly adverse to the paxsage of the Sub-Treasury bill 
now before Congress. They will probably pass; but too 


, late, of course, to have any effect upon the course of Mr. | 


Wright in the Senate. ; 

A great number of Whig appointments, in place of incum- 
bents of opposite politics whose term of service has expired, 
have already been made, and the work still goes on. The 
Senate devotes a part of every Tuesday and Friday to the 
consideration of Executive nominations. Nothing else of in- 
terest is transpiring. G. 

ve Wednesday, Jan. 22. 

The better part of this day has been devoted in the As- 
sembly to the discussion of Resolutions adverse to the Sub- , 
| Treasury project and policy, introduced yesterday by Mi. J. 
la. King of Queens. They were supported in debate by the 
mover, and opposed by Mr. Goodyear of Schoharie. Mr. 
Roosevelt of N. York has the floor for to-morrow. 

In the Senate, an interesting debate on Law Reform sprung | \ 
up incidentally, on the question of printing a memorial from | 
the Bar of New-York on the subject. Messrs. Young, Root, | 
and Sibley spoke ably on the subject—all in favor of thorough | 
Reform. Messrs. Edmonds and Dickirson also spoke briefly. 

The bill to redrganize the Criminal Courts of New-York || 
City was considered in Committee of the Whole at! its 


twelve first sections approved. But little remained to be 


would multiply separations, and ultimately lead to a laxity of ! done, when the Committee rose, and the Senate adjourned. 


| Linn, Lumpkin, Mouton, Norvel, 
| Smith of Conn., Strange, Tappan, Walker, Wi'liams, Wright 


Postscript to the @uacte Edition. 
Saturday Morning, Jen. 25 
(N SENATE........ Thursdey, Jon. 23, 
Sub-Treasnury Bill Passed —The Treasury Bill was une 


|| der consideration in the Senate on tts final passage. Mr. 


Henderson of Miss. had the floor in opposition to it. He 
was followed by Messrs. Smith of Indiana, Merrick of Mary- 
land, Davis of Mass., 


on the same side. The question was 


| then taken, and resulted as follows: 


Ares—Mesers. Allen, Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Calhoun, 
Clay of Ala.. Cuthbert, Fulton, Grondy, Hubbard, King, 
Pierce, Roane, Sevier, 


—24. 

Nars—Messers. Betts, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Crit- 
tenden, Davis, Dixon, Henderson, Knight, Merrick, Nicholas, 
Phelps, Prentiss, Preston, Robinson, Ruggles, Smith of Ind., 
White of Ind., Young—18. 

Previously to which a Message was received from the 
President, communicating all the information in relation to 
the N. E. Boundary question. 

In the House, Mr. Hunt of N. Y. continued his speech on 
Abolition petitions. He was succeeded by Mr. Bynum of N. 
C. on the same subject. 


Vinaista.—A resolution passed both branches of the Le- 
gis'ature on the 20th, to go into the election of U. S. Senator 
on the 23d inst. 


Pexxsyivaxia.—Almon H: Read (V. B.) was efected 
State Treasurer by the Legislature on the 21st inst. The 
vote stood as follows:—A. H. Read, 87; Benjamin Weaver, 
33; William M’Kinstry, 3; B. M. Hinchman, 1; M. C. 
Clarkson, 1 

> The body of Henry J. Finn, who perished in the Lex- 
ington has been found, with a life preserver attached to it, 
on the Long Island shore. 





$——_—______ 

Lovtstana.—The Legislature assembled at New Orleans 
om Monday, 6th inst. Hon Felix Garcia was unanimously 
chosen President, and Horatio Davis, Secretary of the Sen 
ate. They are both Whigs. There was no business transacted 
in the House, beyond the swearing in of the members elect 
They adjourned immediately out of respect to Gov. Roman, 
one of whose children was dangerously ill. 
was delayed on the same account. 

The Senate adopted a resolution whereby the invitation ex- 
tended to Gen. Jackson for the celebration of the 8th, be as- 
sumed by the Legislature, and that he should be considered 
a guest of Louisiana instead of the city of New Orleans. 


The Message 


Massacnusrtts.—The report of the joint Committee on 
counting the votes has been accepted, and Marcus Morton 
has been formally declaved Governor of the State. The 
vote on acceptance in the House stood 400 to 46. 

The Hon. George Hull, has been elected Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor by the Senate. The vote stood as follows: 


For George Hu!!, Whig..... cooott 
“ Nathaniel Willis, V. B........06. secoces lf 





Marriaxp.—A bill is now before the Legislature of this 
State which allows the same liberty to free blacks toemizrate 
to Trinidad or British Guiana which they now have with 
reference to Liberia. The Baltimore Registry Law has been 
repealed by the Legislature. 

The Governor has addressed a letter to the President of 
the United States, in accordance with an enactment of the 


' Jast session, proposing a surrender to Maryland of the stock 


of the Chesapeake and Ohio Cana! Company. owned by the 
Government, on condition that the Siate complete the work 
with as little delay as possible. The matter has been laid 


| before the U. S. Senate. 





Micuicayx.—A Convention of both branches of the Legis- 
lature assembled on the 7th inet. to count the votes cast at 
the late election for State officers. The result was as follows: 
Lieut. Governor. 


For Gardon. W .... 18,871 
“ Fitzgerald V. B. 17 512 


cocccccececccecces 1,09 


Governor. 
Fer Woodbridge, W... 19.030 
Farnsworth, V. B.. u 782 


Whig majority.... 1,248 
Augustus S. ee _ been nominated as the Whig can 
didate for U,. _— 
> Gen. Jackson left New-Orleans for Natchez on the 
13th, instead of proceeding to Cuba, as was reported he would. 


- Senator. 
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XXVEth CONGRESS. 
IN SENATE...... Thursday, Jan. 16. 
Mr. Clay presented a petition from the American Silk So- 


ciety, asking the patronage of Congress for a publication de- 
voted to the interest of silk-growing. He made some re:nark~ 
in its favor setting forth the necessity of encouraging our 
agricultural productions. He stated that our annual importa- 
tion of silk had amounted to $12,500 000 for the last seven 
years; and one year 1t rose to $20,000,000. He would im- 
mediately, if he had the power, impose a duty of 20 percent. 
on this importation—inasmuch as it had been one chief cause 
of our present monetary difficulties. And with a view to pre- 
vent an undue increase of the revenue he would distribute 
the proceeds of the public lands among the States. 

Mr. Calhoun disagreed with him as to the causes of our 
distress, and thought the old tariff system would be ruinous 
to every branch of industry. He thought that the land dis- 
tribution was only a modification of the General Government 
axsuming the State debts. The de!ate was continued in this 
manner for some time, when Mr. Grundy interfered and 
hoped this subject would not he worn out before the proper 


by Mr. Garland, of Va., who spoke until the House adjourned 
On Tuesday, in the Senate, Mr. Strange introduced a 
resolution to circulate free of pestage such newspapers as 
publish the laws of the United States gratis. Mr. Walker 
made a long speech in favor of the Sub-Treasury, and in re- 
ply to Mr. Clay. After an Executive Session, adjourned. 
In the House, Mr. Garland of Va. had the floor for the 
purpose of speaking on the resolution of Mr. Thompson, of 


—== 


———K—XKKKKK—X—S_ 

Mail between Baltimore and Philadelphia.—There is 9 
prospect that the difficulties which have sprung up in relation 
to the transportation of the mail between the two cities, in 
consequence of the exorbitant demands of the Railroad 
Company, will shortly be adjusted. There is a negotiation 
pending between the Post Office Department and a Commit- 
tee of the Company. The rumor that the latter had agreed 
|| to carry the mail at the hours dictuted by the Department, 





S.C. He was interrupted by several applications to give || at the legal maximum price, proves to be unfounded. We 
way for the introduction of resolutions. Mr. Proffit, of Ta., ! hope for the credit of the Government some arrangement 
offered one, calling on the Secretary of War for information 1 will shortly be effected so that a public officer of the United 


| 


|im regard to the importation of dloodhownds into Florida | States will not feel himself obliged to resort to the measure 











| Some member objecting to the resoluticn, Mr. P. withdrew 
it. Mr. Garland resymed the floor and spoke at some length; 
and after several ineffectual attempts to modify the resolu- 
|| tion, and some debate en points of order, the House adjourned. 
| On Wednesday, the Treasury Bill was before the Senate, 
, and Mr. Buchanan made an able defence of it. His remarks 
| were directed toward those made on Monday by Mr. Clay, 


| He was followed by Mr Ciay himself, who replied severaliy 


| of ‘ smuggling’ letters on board the cars in trunks. A more 
| respectable method, perhaps, might b: devised to surmount 
| such difficulties. 

H 





Reception of General Jackton at New Orleans.—The 
| Old Hero arnved at the scene of his former glory on the 8th 
| inst. from Vicksoburg. He was enthusiastically received on 

landing from the steamboat, by a throng of citizens, all ani- 
| mated by a desire to do him honor. The scene on landing 


time. ‘The Committee on Mr. Caihoun’s bill for the cession | '® the arguments of Mr. B. The latter responded; after | i, described as peculiarly striking, and one of which he had 


of the Public Lands would shortly make their report, when 
they could debate the matter in’ its approprate place. The 
memorial was then referred to the Committee on Manufac 
tures. a 

A resolution was offered by Mr. Ruggles, calling upon the 
President to communicate what measures, if any, had been 


taken to expel the British troops from the Disputed Terri- || sideration. Mr. Adams spoke adversely to it. He was fol- 4 
|| lowed at great length by Mr Alford, of Ga., and Mr. Hunt | 


tory. This subject was ordered to lie over forone day. The 
consideration of the Senste then turned upon the I[ndepend- 
eot Treasury Bill, and that part which authorises the receipt 


|| which a very exciting. passage of arms took place between | 


| Me. Walker and Mr. Clay. 
| Mr. W. offered satisfaction to his opponent either in or out 
lof the Senate. The Vice President interfered and put a 
| stop to the matter. 


| Inthe House, Mr. Thompson's resolution was under con- 


|| of N. Y. when the House adjourned. 
| 


\ Atasama.—J. C. Vandyke has been unanimously elected 


good reason to be proud. The river was filled with boats of 


It was of such « nature that) 41) descriptions; these, together with the house-tops, were 
| covered with people, who waved their hats and handkerchiefs 


t his approach. On leaving the bout he entered a barouche 


| with four splendid chargers, and was escorted in procession 


to the State House, the public square, and the Cathedral, 
where an Oration was delivered. After which he reviewed 
| the troops ; and was then conducted to his rooms at St. Louis 
Exchange. In the evening he was attended, by invitation, to 
the St. Charles Theatre, where he was saluted with a poeti 


of such paper as may be receivable by law was stricken out: | Comptroller. and William Hawn, State Treasurer, by the cal Address by Mr. J. M. Field. Here the cheering was im- 


Yeas, 33; Nays, 6. 

In the House, the principal part of the day was consumed 
in explanations relating to an attempt which Duff Green was 
said to have made to be appointed Printer to the House. 
There were certain vague intim:tions of bribery and corrup- 
tion. The Report of the Committee on the Rules was next 
brought up, and the debate on it lasted until adjournment. 

IN SENATE....... Friday, Jan. 17. 


Mr. Williams's resolutions accompanied with those of Mr | 


Ruggles, in relation to the Disputed Territory, were agreed 
to. The Independent Treasury Bill was further amended ; 
in the course of which the debate took a strong and marked 


| Legislature of Alabama. 





4 Ispiasa.—The Van Buren State Coumution at Indiano- | 


| polis has nominated Tilgham A. Howard, of Parke Co., now | 


| a Representative in Congress from the 7th District, for the 
office of Governor, and B.S. Tuly, of N. Albany, for Lieut. 

|, Governor. 

i 

i 





Missourt.—The Van Buren State Convention, recently | 
held at Jefferson city, nominated the following candidates | 
for the next election :—For Governor, Hon. Thomas H. Rey- 
' nulde; for Lieuteraut Governor, Col. M. M. Marmaduke; 
for Congress, Hon. John Miller, Hon. John C. Edwards; for | 


| mense and enthusiastic, and the Geneval rose twice to ac- 
' knowledge it. 
iF William M. McCarty is elected to Congress from the 
District in Virginia left vacant by the resignation of Mr. 
, Mercer. 
GF The late Robert Lenox of this city lof an estate worth 
three millions of dollars. 
| U2 The Van Buren State Convention at Frankfort, Ky. 
| has nominated Judge French for Governor, and Albert G. 
, Hawes for Lieut. Governor. 


| GF Hon. Joseph Vance, of Ohio, having been apoken of 


tarn on the principles of currency and political economy. A || Presidential Electors, Col. Abraham Byrd, Maj. Edward by his political friends as a candidate for Governor of the 


motion by Mr. Davis to exclude in the Bill a Government | 
paper currency was negatived by 15 to 27. A mution by Mr. | 
Crittenden, directing the Secretary of the Treasury to guard 
as far as he might, against such a currency, was agreed to. 
The Bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a third read- | 
ing, by a vote of 24t0 18. The Senate then adjourned till | 
Monday. 

In the Hovsg, Mr. Mitchell, of N. Y. again brought up the 
explanations of yesterday, in relation to Duff Green Leing a 
candidate for the Congressional Printer. Mr. Colquitt, of 
Ga., addressed the House in support of a resolution of Mr. 
Thompson, of S. C., to the effect that the question of the re- | 
ception of every Abolition petition, memorial or resolution be | 
laid on the table without debate or further action. A motion | 


| Dobyns, Col. James Hollman, and W. G. Merriweather. 


/ 
| 


| 
| Adm. and Hon. Samuel W. King the Whig Candidate. | 
| Nathaniel Bullock, Adm. and Byron Diman, V. B. are 
| the candidates of the respective parties for Lieut. Governor. 


in the choice of the Whig candidates for Mayor and Alder- 


Ruope [stasp.—Both political parties have mae their | 
nominations for Governor. Hon. John Brown Francis is the i diana House of Representatives, on the 6th inst., by a large 


harter Ele 


Pittsburg Charter Election.—This election has resulted | 


State, has publicly declined being placed in that position. 
CF A bill to abolish imprisonment for debt, passed the In- 


| majority. 


IF Almon H. Read is the Administration candidate for 
State Treasurer in Peansylvania. 

C3” The Hon. Daniel Webster, who has been staying at 
the Astor House since his arrival in this city, left for Wash- 


| nem, by a very large majority. The vote for Mayor was as, '"St" on Thursday morning. 


| follows : H 


EE ee 
” Birmingham, (Adm.)...cccccesecscoess £00 


| Whig majority....ccccceccees 726 le 


CF Hon. N. P. Tallmadge also left the city for Wash- 


|| ington in company with Mr. Webster. 


Gen. Tilgham A. Howard has been nominated for Gov- 
rnor of Inndiana by the Adm. State Convention at In- 


to adjourn was put and rejected by 36 to 142. Mr. Gentry || ==> 2 ssetiaten cus tatvebeced tn he popular branch of | dianapolis. B. 7’. Finley is the nominee for the Lieut. Gove 


of Tenn. gave notice of a bill for the assumption of certain i 
State debts and to appropriate the proceeds of the Public | 


Lands for the payment thereof. Adjourned. 

On Saturday, Mr. Mitchell called up the matter relating | 
to himself and Duff Green, and made further explanations. | 
Mr. Thompson’s resolution to reject all Abolition petitions | 
was debated. Mr. Slade of Vt. spoke at length in opposition | 
to it. He gave way to a motion for adjournment. h 


the Ohio Legislature on the 15th, making the issue of Post } 
Notes by Banks an offence punishable on the Directors with! 
penitentiary confinement not less than three years. It was, i 
however, modified so as to direct an inquiry into the expedi- } 
ency of such a law. i 


7 A memorial to Congress, « drawn up by Silas Stilwell, | 
Esq., for a General Bankrupt Law, will be shortly presented. | 
| 


4 


ernorship. 
OF The Hon. Reuben Word has been re-elected Judge of 
the Supreme Court of Ohio, by the Legislature of that State. 


TF Col. Augustine C. Respess, was elected Mayor of 
Maysville, Ky., on the 6th inst. 

CF A man named Calvin Morgan, of Groton, Conn., has 
completed a fast of forty days, subsisting on nothing but 


On Monday, the bill for t'xe armed occupation of Florida | {t has been in circulation for a week or so, and has already a cold water. It is a very convenient faculty in these times to 


came up on its third passage through the Senate. Mr. Pres-| 
ton spoke against it, contending that the bill was inefficient | 
in its provisions for the great objects desired. The question | 


large amount of signatures. The requisitions of this docu 
ment seem to be reasonable, and the grievances are well set 


|| forth. It is to be hoped that Congress will be induced to do 


something on this subject. 





was taken, and it finally passed—Yeas, 24; Nays, 15. The 
Treasury Bill was then taken up, and Mr. Clay spoke in op- 


position to it at length. His remasks lasted until adjourn- | 
ment, 





In the Hovse, the whole day was consumed in discussing 


CF The thermometer was duwn to 32° below 0, at Owe-, 
go, Tioga County, N. Y., on the 16th inst.—lower than ever | 
was experienced at that place within recollection. 

Col. John P. Richardson is spoken of asthe Union Candi |) 
date for Governor vi South Carolina. He was recently a I 








the resulutions in relation to Abolition petitions. Mr. Slade, 
of Ve. cocupied the floor in a long speech, and was succeeded | 


member of Congress from that State. | 


be able to live without eating. 


{ A duel took place a short time ago between General 
Read and a Mr. Allston, at Tallahassee, Fa., in which the 
latter was killed. More recently, a brother of the deceased 
attacked Gen. R. in a hotel, shot a ball through his side, and 
wounded him severely with a bowie knife. 

OF Dr. T. Stribling, of the Lunatic Asylum at Staunton, 
Va., was stabbed a few days since by ene of the patients of 
that institution, while persuading @ lunatic to return tv the 
Asylum. 
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THE LEXINGTON. 

We subjoin all the particulars relating to this ill-fated boat 
which have come to hand since our last. The person who 
drifted ashore at Riverhesd, after having been floating about 
for forty-eight hours, was David Crowley, second mate of the 
Lexington. He was very much frozen in his hands and feet, 
but there is little duubt of his recovery. 

From the account of Mr. Crowley, which we find in the 
Sag Harbor Corrector, it appears that the boat was first dis 
covered to be on fire off Huntington, at about 7 o'clock on 
Monday evening last—that he soon took to a plank, but 
shortly left it for a bale of cotton, on which he drifted until 
Wednesday evening, when he landed at New Gully, opposite 
Riverhead, and made his way to the house of Matthias 
Hutchinson ; having drifted in that time somewhere about 
fifty miles, and absolutely sleeping at times. 

Crowley farther states, that the life boat and another were 
lowered from the Lexington, but were sv crowded, that he 
presumes they must have swamped before reaching the shore. 
That on discovering the fire, the Lexington was immediately 
headed for Long Island, and after ranning a short time was 
seen to alter ber course, as being evidently unmanageable, 
and drifted down the Sound; that he often saw the blaze | 
shooting up feom her in columns, lighting the whole Sound, ' 
and then dying away in darkness. 

Another account says—“ The boat was seen on fire, drift- 
ing past Stoney Brook, about mid-way of the Sound, and a 
small boat went off, but returned after going a mile or two, it 
being too rough to venture farther. The Lexington was seen 
until shut in by Crane Neck Point—and seen no more! That | 
the life boat belonging to the Lexington came on shore at 
Setauket, with her letter bag, which was forwarded by the 
postmaster at that place to the New-York post office. 

From her drift, and the place where last seen, she must | 
have been drifting directly for the light boat on the Middle 
Ground, and could not have been more than two or three 
miles from it, when last discerned hy her blaze, showing her 
solitary and sable pipes, standing as monuments over some 
mighty moving catacomb of death.” 

The steamboas Statesman, Capt. Peck, was despatched from | 
this city on Thursday of last week, to cruise in different parts 
of the Sound for the purpose of rescuing any of the survi- 
vors, and to recover the bodies of the drowned, and the 
property on board the Lexington. She returned the next 
day, bringing several bodies, thirty packages of baggage, and 
the life-boat of the unfortunate vessel. In an account of his 
cruise, Capt. Comstock, who was on board, narrates a cir- 
cumstance which is sufficient to arouse the sternest feelings 
of indignation. It seems that William Terrell, of Stony 
Brook, L. L., captain of the sloop Improvement, was, with 
his vessel, within four or five miles of the Lexington at the 
time she commenced burning, and thinks, if he had immedi- 
ately repaired to her assistance, he could have saved a great 


number of lives.. The reason he gives for not doing so is, 








thathe would have lost his tide over the bar, at the port to 
which he was bound, and accordingly he pursued his inhu- 
man course, leaving upwards of 100 persons to die the worst 
of deaths. Human language fails to express properly the 
feclings every one should have at the utter stupidity of such 
aman. We cannot believe that his conduct resulted from a 
want of those attributes which distinguish us from the brute 
creation. We refer it to complete insensibility and stultifica- 
tion—to gross carelessness and lack of appreciation of the 
vast degree of benefit he might have conferred upon the poor 
sufferers. 

The funeral of Mr. Waterbury took place last Monday af- 
ternoon, with appropriate services by the Rev. Dr. Spring, at 
the brick Church in Beekman-street. It is computed that 
there were two thousand persons present. 

It was stated in our last that Mr. Erastus Coleman, of the 
Boston Pavilion, was on board of the Lexington. The Atlas 
contradicts the report by saying that he had put his name on 
the check-list—but fearing a storm, proceeded to Boston by 
land, where he arrived in safety. 

The bodies of the following persons have been recovered 
at various places on the shore of Long Island: Philo Upson, 
of Egremont Mass., at Oldfield Point; Benjamin Laden and 
Silas Thorburn, deck hands of the Lexington, anda child, 
at Miller's Place—name unknown; Mr. Waterbury, of this 
city; Messre. David and William A. Greene—the latter of 
the firm of Allen & Greene of Providence, upon whose body 








| 


: other to the Hon. Sherrod Williams, both of which huve been 








was found thesum of $15,000, and for whose recovery a re- 


ward of $500 was offered; Mr. H. S. Craig, and Mr. C. 
Brackett of this city. The four last were found at Stony 
Broek and arrived by the Long Island Railroad on Wednes- 
day, last. Mr. Mason, of Gloucester, Mass.; Benjamin D. 
Holmes and William Dexter, of Boston, are ascertained to 
have been on board. 

i Among the on board the ill-fated vessel, 
whose names have not yet been published, we learn was Mr. 
Jonathan G. Davenport, of Middletown, Monmouth County, 
N. J. [Newark Daily Adv. 

Inquest on the Lezington.—An inquest has been progres- 
sing since Sunday lavt, as to the causes of the unfortunate 
calamity. The testimony taken contains nothing particularly 





———— —— 
I deem it, however, gentlemen, proper at this time, to re- 
new the assurance heretofore frequently made, thut should [ 
be elected to the Presidency, I will under no circumstances 
consent to be a candidate for a second term. 

With the highest consideration, gentlemen, for yourselves 
and those you represent, I am your fellow citizen, 


W. H. HARRISON, 
To Hon. John Owen, of North Carolina, Chairman, &c. -_ 


From the Committee to Gov. Tyler. 

ToGov Jobn Tyler: Haerissurcn, 7th Dec. 1839, 

Sir: The undersigned, a « ittee ay d by the Na- 
tional Democratic Whig Convention. assembled at Harris- 
burgh to non.inate candidates for the offiees of President and 
Vice President of the United States, have the bonor to inform 
you that, by a resolution of that body, - assed unanimously 
this day, Gen. Wm. Henry Harrison, of Ohio, was nominated 








new or striking—yet, that which has been adduced ex- 
onerates the Transportation Company from all blame. We 
may recur to the matter after the verdict is rendered. 


7 The Evening Post says that Mr. Philo Upson, lost in 
the Lexington, was a highly respected citizen of Hudson, N. 
Y., and was the principal contractor for the large blocks of | 
marble for building the Girard College, Philadelphia, sent 
from there. 


IMPORTANT CORRESPONDENCE. 
The following was first published in North Carolina, pro- | 
bably, because that State is the residence of the Cuairman of | 
the Committee. | 
From the Fayetteville Observer. 
The following interesting Correspondence, embracing the | 
acceptance of both the nominees of the Harrisburg Conven- | 

tion, has been placed in our hands for publication. 

Letter from the Committee to General Harrison. 
Harazissvacn, December, 1739. 
To Gen. Wm. Harrison: 


Sin: The undersigned, a committee appointed by the Na- | 





a candidate for the Presidency, and you a condidate for the 
Vice Presidency of the United States. 

The undersigned have the honor to be, with the highest 

respect, your ob’t serv'ts, JOHN OWEN, of N. C., Chairman. 

[and the others as before,) 

Gov. Tyler's Reply. 

Wiceiasevne, (Va.) Dec. 16, 1839, 
Gentcemen: The nomination which, as the organs ot the 
late Harrisburgh Convention, you have communicated to me, 
is accepted with a sensibility greatly augmented by the fact, 
that whilst it is a result in no way contemplated by me, it 
was attended with the unanimous concurrence of thut enlight- 
ened and patriotic body. ‘1o have my name associated with 
that of the eminent Patriot who is put in nomination for 
the first office, is of itself regarded by me as no ordinary honor. 
His long and faithful services to the country, at the council- 
board and in the field have won for him a distinguished name 
in history, and furnish the surest guaranty that should he be 
elevated by the popflar veice to the chief Executive office, 
his administration of governmental! affairs would be just, and 
prudent, and wise. With the Constitution for his guide, und 
the good of his country his only aim, I doubt not but that his 
exertions would be exclusively directed to uphold the one, and 





tional Democratic Whig Convention, assembled at Harris: | 
burgh, to i candidates for the offices of President and , 
Vice President of the United States, have the hunor to inform | 
you that, by a resolution of that body, passed unanimously 
this day, you were i d a candidate for the Presidency | 
and the Hon. John Tyler, of Virginia, a candidate for the 
Vice Presidency of the United States. 
The undersigned have the honor to be, with the highest: | 
respect, your obedient servants, | 
ohn Owen, of North Carolina, Chairman; Elisa W. Al- | 
len, of Maine: James Wilson, of New Hampshire; [saac C. | 
Bates, of Massachusetts; James F. Simmons, of Rhode Ial- 
and; William Henry, of Vermon:; Charles Davies, of Con- | 
necticut; Robert C. Nicholas, of New York ; Ephraim Marsh, 
of New Jersey; Richard Mansfield, of Delaware; J. Andrew | 
Shultze, of Pennsylvania; Reverdy Johnson, of Maryland ; | 
James W. Pegram, of Virginia; Thomas Metcalf, of Ken- | 
wucky; Jacob Burnett, of Ohio; Douglass McGuire of In- | 
diana ; G. Mason Graham, of Louisiana; T. C. Lupper, of | 
Mississippi; William H. Russell, of Missouri; George W. | 
Ralph of Illinois; Henry W. Hilliard, of Alabama; George | 
C. Bates, of Michigan. 
. Gen. Harrison's Reply. 
Noatn Beno, 19th December, 18.39. 
Grxttemes: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt | 
of our letter from Harrisbargh, of the 7th inst. 
However objectionable in ths opinion of many of our fellow- | 











| pected to be useful ia MAN-HUNTING. 


to advance the other. The friend and supporter of Jerrer- 
sox, of Mapison and Moxrog, and the immediate descen- 
dant of a signer of the Declaration of Independence, can be 
none other than true to his early Republican creed, and the 
devoted advocate of free principles and popular rights. 

I have the honor to be, gentlemen, you most ob't <erv't. 

JOHN TYLER. 
John Owen, Esq., and other members of the Committee. 

CF The first iron steamboat ever used on the Mississippi, 
the Valley Forge, recently arrived at New-Orleans. She 
was built at Pittsburg, and on her passage down the river 
struck a snag, on which several vessels have been wrecked. 
No damage was received by her. Query: would it not be 
well to bring boats of such construction into use on our waters ? 





Importing Spaxianps to fight the Indians.—A body of 
Spaniards, as we learn from the Southern papers, have been 
brought over from Cuba by one Col.Fitzpatrick, who recruited 
them, it seems, to act against the Seminoles. These men, it 
would appear, have certain dogs with them, which are ex- 
Query—Who gives 
these Spaniards right tu indulge in that amusement within the 
U. S. territories ? 





citizens may be the mode of selecting a candidate for the two 
highest offices of the Government by a General Convention, 


present Administration were placed, seem to have left them | 
no alternative to secure that unity of action so necessary to | 
their success. The number of States represented, ard the 
exalted characters of the Delegates to whom the delicate 
task of nominating the candidate was committed, leaving no 
room to doubt that their decision was in accordance with the 
wishes of the majority of their constituents, I accept with | 
gratitude the nomination in which, in obedience to a resolu- 

tion of the Convention, you have done me, gentlemen, the 

honor to communicate. | 

But however highly I may value this evidence of the attach- 
ment and confidence of so large a portioa of my fellow citi- 
zens, I must beg you to believe, gentlemen, that no one is 
more thoroughly convinced than I am, that in selecting a re- 
ured aud unpretending individual to be their candidate, the 
Convention were influenced by circumstances often occurring 
in popular gover ts to set aside the higher claims of other 
citizens, although founded upon the possession of the most 
distinguished talents and the performance of the most emi- 
nent services to their country, united to every other quality | 
necessary to the discharge of the duties of Chief Magistrate | 
of this great Republic. 

It may perhaps be expected that I should embrace this oc- 
casion to declare the principles upon which the Administra 
tion will be conducted, if the efforts of my frieuds to place | 
me in the Presidential chair should prove successful. But 
having, in a letter to the Hon. Harmer Denny, and in an- 











and extent of the powers vested by the Constitution in the 
President, I 





made public, given my views at some length of the character | 
it unnecessary to repeat them here. 


> Asa Mr. Young, of North Brookfield, Mass., was 


the peculiar circumstances in which the party opposed to the |, crossing the railroad in a sleigh when the train was coming 


towards Springfield, his horse stopped on the track. The 
snow shovel of the locomotive turned him out of the sleigh 
and then severed his head from his body. No blame is at- 
tached to the engineer. 





Colonization Meeting.—Th» proceedings of the Coloniza 
tion Meeting at the Tabernacle on Wednesday evening were 
of considerable interest. The Rev. Dr. Bangs presided.— 
Speeches were made by the Rev. Mr. Gurley, Rev. Mr. 
Haight, Rev. Mr. Parker, Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, 
Hugh Maxwell, Esq. and Dr. Goheen, physician to the Mis- 
sionaries at Liberia. A letter was read from Gov. Buchanan 
of Liberia, received by the Saluda, at Norfolk, giving flatter- 
ing accounts of the prosperity of the colony ; also, the result 
of the late session of the Legislature, interdicting the intro- 
duction of ardent spirits, itinerant country peddling with the 
natives, &c. A new code of laws is being adopted. Gov. 
B. states that the slave factories along the coast are already 
apprehensive of being destroyed by the planting of free black 
colonies there. There are in those near Liberia 2000 slaves 
now in chains, ready to be transported to Havana, &c. in 
vessels with American passports, An appeal was made in 
behalf of the 110 colored emigrants at Norfolk ready to em- 
bark. Mr. Maxwell stated that he was authorized to sub- 
scribe for a gentleman $500, if ten other gentlemen would 
give $100 each. Other liberal offers were made. 
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Porcign News. 
From Fxotanp.—By the packet ship Quebec we have a 





Londen paper of Dec. 14, one day later than the foreign | 


news published in our last. The news is not of importance. 


£2,857,009); thus the difference between the habilities and 
assets is £2.945,.600—which is a decrease during the last 
month of £84,000. The circulation is lower thanat any pe- 
ried since 1797. 

An expedition of three iron steamers was fitting out, under 
the orders of Capt. Trotter, R. N. to proceed up the Niger. 
Further explorations of that river are supposed to be the ob- 
jects of the expedition. 

Mr. John Cockerill had set out for Russia, with a number 


of Engineers, under the patronage of the Emperor, for the | 


purpose of establishing machine works there. He is assisted 
by the monarch with large loans. 


Sir John Colburne—lately created Lord Seaton—is to have |, 


a pension settled upon him of £2000 per annum. 

The Queen's marriage it is supposed will take place in 
February, 

There is a rumor in the Paris papers that Marshal Valeé 
has been superseded in the command of the French forces at 
Algiers by Genera! Fiezel. 

The packet ships Roscius and New-York, which left here, 


the former on the 19:h and the latter on the 25th Nov., ar- | 


rived at Liverpool on the 14th ult. 





From Cuixa.—The ship Florida arrived here on Wednes- 


day last, bringing dates six dayslater. No change had taken |, 


place in affairs. 

From Arrica.—By the packet ship Saluda, arrived at 
Norfolk, letters have been received froin Monrovia to Nov. 
12. That Colony is represented to be in a very flourishing 
condition. 


The first session of the Colonial Legislature of Liberia! fom the home Government. 


had just closed. A letter from the Rev. John Seys contains 
the following :—“ I could not but wish that some of our op- 
posers in America had lovked into the Council Hall, and be- 
beld the deliberations ef these representatives of a free peo- 
ple. In all our relations with the native tribes we enjoy 
perfect peace.” 

The Saluda brings alarming accounts of the spread of the 
Slave Trade, chiefly by the Portuguese and several American 
vessels. The schooner ‘ My Boy,’ of New Orleans, had been 
captured by the English brig-of-war Lyrx, in British waters, 
with slaves on board, and sent into Sierra Leone. 

From the lst of November to the time of the sailing of tue | 
Saluda, there had been twenty slave vessels captured by Brit- 
ish cruisers and condemned. 


From Sovtu America.—We have by the Peruvian the 
Buenos Ayrean British Packet of Oct. Sth, which paper, on 
account of the interruptions occasioned by the French Biock- 
ade, is quite a stranger. 

We have alsoa Montevidean paper to October 21. El 
Nacional publishes several letters between the French Con 
sul at Montevideo, and the French Admiral Leblanc, com- 
plaining bitterly of the treatment of Frenchmen in Uruguay, 
between the torces of General Echague (ihe Buenvs Ayrean) 
and General Lavalle (the Mostevidean or Frenchman.) The 
complaints of course, ace directed against the General of Ro- 
sas, whose conduct, says Admiral Léblanc, will open the eyes 
of Frenchmen as to what they may expect from him. One 
poor Frenchman writes from Salto, that Echague has left him 
but hutle except bis shirt! £1 Nacional gives a furious drub 
bing to the Guerrillas ot Echague. | 

A battalion of French Volunteers is established in Monte- 
video. 

The Bulletins of Rivera and his sub-officers ocenpy con- 
spicuous places in the Montevidean papers. There has been 
no serious fighting as yet. | 

The Ex-President Oribe left Buenos Ayres early in October 
with great eclat, and amid great processions fom the Prov- 
ince of Santa Fe. Four hundred soldiers left with him for 
service there. 

A letter is published in E/ Nacional from an officer of the 
insurrection party, in the Province of Corrientes, who says 
that Province has risen en masse. The battle of Yerna, he 

says, decided the campaign; Entre Rios he hopes soon to | 


| 


see overrun. The taking of ef Salte by Colonel Keed is re- | ie 


presented as a brilliant affair. 

_A Bulletin is published from Gen. Lavalle, giving an account | 
of his victory at Yerna. He is organizing an army, he says, | 
to march to Buenos Ayres. Entre says, is free. 


We have never seen those Provinces of the so-called Ar- 


i gentine and Oriental Republics more in arms. The French 
| have done every thing but bring the olive branch among the 


| of course, must suffer greatly amid these conflicts and dis- 
The circulation of the Bank of England is £16,732,000; |, 
deposites, £5,952,000; securines, £22,741,600; bullion, | 


people. Volunteers are entering in multitudes for the army 
of Lavalle. Buenos Ayres is full of the sounds of war. Trade 


sensions. 
Mr. Slade, the U. S. Consul, had arrived at Buenos Ayres. | 
Ecnador.—The Congress of this Republic bave enacted | 
as follows, in relation to the extensiun of favors and privileg: s 
to the U. States, which are now granted to the Spanish South 


—_ = = ee 


wick. We do not know the motives which have induced his 
excellency to issue it, but it may possibly be in consequence 
of information he has received from the Imperial Government, 
that, in the event of Messrs. Featherstonaugh and Mudge's 
report of their survey of the disputed territory agreeing with 
the position already maintained by Great Britain, the whole 
energies of the empire will be called into action to enforce 
our possession of it, even at the cost of war with the United 
| States. Although these gentlemen have rot allowed the par- 
ticulars of their report to transpire, it is more than probable 
that its details are in the possession of Sir John Harvey, 





American States: 
1. That all the Spanish American Republics may obtain | 
greater favors and privileges than those accorded to Euro- | 
pean nations. 
2. The United States of North America shall be considered 
as a sister Republic, with option of the same favors and priv- | 


i/eges, that may be granted to Spanish American Republics. | 


the State. 

4. To no nation shall privileges be granted as the most fa- 
vored nation. 

5. The term, most favored nation, shall be excluded from 
{| all treaties with this Republic. 


, From Jamaica.—The Br-tish schooner Will Watch ar- 


| rived at New-Orleans on the 4th inst. with dates to the Lith | 


Dec. The British sloop of war Skipjack had brought into 

Montego Bay a prize, the Portuguese brig Ulysses, with 529 
) slaves on board, which she captured off the Isle of Pines a 
| few days previous after a chase of 12 hours. The captain, 
Fernandez, a Portuguese, escaped with 13 passengers, chicfly 
captains of captured slavers, and six negrocs. Fernandez 
took with him about $3,000. 


in force one year, imposing a duty of 3s sterling on every 
barrel of flour imported after Ist inst., and a proportionate 
duty on pork and several other articles of produce. ~ 


Urrer Caxapa.—The Attorney General, Mr. Hagerman, 
has been remuved from office, in accordance with directions 
Mr. Draper, late solicitor gen- 
eral, is to supply his place, Mr. Baldwin will in turn fill the 
office vacated by the latier. 

It is understood that Sir George Arthur has resigned the 
office of Lieut. Governor, and that Chief Justice Stewart 
wil! officiate in his room, until the arrival from England of a 
new Governor. 2 


Late From Tampico.—The Schooner Carmen, arrived 
yesterday afternoon from Tampico, wnence she left on the 
3d inst. We are informed that the news of the capture of 
Matamorns, by the Texians and Federalists was generally be- 
heved, although the government bad not officially announced 
it; on the contrary they appeared to endeavor to keep it se- 
eret. A body of 500 government troops left Fampico for 
the north, supposed to march to Matamoras. The American 
brig Apalachicola, bound for New-York, struck in coming 


| out of Tampico bar, on the 29th December. She had w 


heave overboard two-thirds of her cargo, and returned to 
Tampico, where she was condemned to be sold, having re- 
| ceived considerable damage. 
The schr. Doric, for New-Orleans, was waiting for the 
conducta from the interior [N. O. Bee, 11th inse. 


Return of Missionaries —Rev. Cephas Bennet, his wife 
and four children, who have been connected for several years 
with the Baptist Mission in Burmah, arrived on Tuesday 
last in the Champlain, from Calcutta. Mr. Bennet’s health 
having failed, he was advises to take this voyage with a view 
to its recovery. 

Rev. Dr. Judson, who had been for 28 years connected 
with that Mission, is in a very feeble state of health. 

The account of the earthquake at Ava is confirmed.— 
Every building and pagoda of brick was prostrated, and many 
lives were lost by the calamity. 


War between England and Barmah was still apprehended. | 


The British Envoy at Ava was net received in his public ca- 





3. The measure ot these favors shall be at the pleasure of 


The government of Jamaica have passed 2 law to continue 


" 


' 


and that they are in our favor. In case of a general war, 
| the recommendations of Sir John are extremely judicious, 
jand we understand they were acted upon with the most bene- 
| ficial results during the war of 1812 and the subsequent years,” 
| MEMORANDUM. 
| Iam desirous of impressing upon the inhabitants of the 
| frontier districts of this Province, that in the event of hostili- 
ties with the United States, the most prudent course to be 
| pursued on either side, (for the measure to be effectual must 
|, be reciprocal,) would, in my opinion, be that of a strict neu- 
|| trality. Let the Borderers remember that as connected with 
the war, if we should unhappily be compelled to engage in 
one, no national object can possibly be advanced by any dis- 
| play of hostile feelings teward each other—they might, it is 
true, mutually subject each other to constant alarms, great 
‘calamities, suffering and distress—but their utmost efforts 


|| Must be as a drop of water in the determination of the great 
national quesiions at issue, which must be decided else- 
where by the naval and military resources of the great powers 
engaged in the conflict. And let the inhabitants of this 
Province repose with confidence upon the protection of the 
| parent State, which is alike able and willing to throw her 
powerful shield over all who have a just claim to her pro- 
| tection and defence. 


|, In this connection we subjoin the following remarks from 
the National Intelligencer—a journal that rarely speaks ‘ with- 


, out book.’ 


| We confess ourselves startled at the scrious character of 


| the remarks made on Friday last in the Senate, by Mr. Bu- 
| chanan and others, upon the Maine Boundary question. Mr. 
Buchanan is the Chairman of the Senate's Committee on 


' Foreign Relations; and to whatever falls from him, there- 


fore, on the subject of these relations, much considerntion is 
justly due. Weare pained to learn, from his lips, that serious 
difficulties are apprehended with the British Government, be 
fore the controversy concerning the Boundary is brought toa 
close. We are, we repeat, sorry to hear it, baving confidence 
in the honorable Senator that he would not say se if he did 
not think so. We had hoped—nay, we still Aope—better 
things. We cannot bring ourselves to believe that the dis- 
pute upon this point can be carried to extremities between 
two Nations having the good feeling towards each other which 
the People and Governments of Great Britain and the United 
States now really have. 


Enough wns said in the brief debate of Friday, by every 


| gentleman who took part in it, to wake up public attention, 


which, in this part of the country at least, has been pro- 
foundly asleep, in reference to this whole matter, ever since 
the effect of the agreement between Mr. Forsyth and Mr. 
Fox was ascertained to be to prevent any bloodshed, for the 
time, between th: borderera. 


The No-th Eastern Boundary.—The Augusta ( Me.) Age, 
of Tuesday, contains the following paragraph: 

We understand that Governor Fairfield has received in re- 
ply to his letter to the President of the 23d ult., a letter from 
Mr. Forsyth, Secretary of State—by which it appears, that 
prior to the reception of the Governor's letter, the President 
had received information from another quarter, of the late 
movement of the British troops upon the disputed territory, 
and had immediate’y made it the subject of representations 
to the British Minister at Washington, who is now in corres- 
pondence with the Colonia! authorities, upon the subject. A 

, further reply is soon expected by the Governor. 


Disasters on the Ohio.—The rivers bave risen seven feet, 
and of course the ice is running out. The first movement of 
the ice, opposite the city, was from the mouth of Short-street, 
and so great was the strength of the flonting mass, that it 
crushed and sunk a large number of coal boats which lined 
the shore above the mouth of Saw-Mill Run; fourteen boats, 


pacity. [Journal of Commerce. with their cargoes, went down, and will prove a total loss. 
F ~E — aay The ice trom above gave way yesterday and sunk two 
North Eastern Boundary.—A crisis is approaching in the | steamboats at our wharf, the Beaver and Ontario; will 


difficulties which have hitherto retarted the settlement of this || be repaired, no doubt, with moderate expense. Some 


important question. And a most serious crisis it would seem | 


to be. {t would appear that the late negotiations and surveys 
have rather aggravated than removed the dangers of a na- 
tional collision. Certainly at least the following Memoran- 
dum issued by the Governor of New Brunswick, which with 
ts that accompany it, we copy from the Montreal 
_ Herald, give the affair a most portentous aspect. 


“In the Quebec Mercury of Thursday last we find the fol- 
| lowing Memorandum issued by is Excellency Sir John Har- 





ons 
| was also done to several other steamboats. One new t 


| was considerably damaged. 

| Ita feared we shall hear of numerons disasters, with ac- 
counts of the opening of the river below. The ice was very 

| heavy and very strong. _[ Pittsburg Advocate, 15th inst. 


7 Thomas Allen, accused of piracy on board of the ship 
Parkhill, while lying at the port of St. Marks, in Florida, in 
February last, was recently arrested at Savannah, Geo. 

7” The price of Cotton at Macon, Ga., on the 9th inst., 





vey, the Lieutenant Governor of the Province of New Bruns- 


was 7 to 7§ cents. Inferior and stained Cotton 6 to 7 centse 
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NEW-YORK. 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We find a dozen poetical pieces upoa our table, much too good to 
burn, yet what to do with them puzzles us —s - They are all 
toe long —uot * poetic feet,’ but yerde of rhyme. hy will not * The 
Gifted’ study abriefer measure! The brightest thought may be re- 
peated a dozen times in ten lives. The tenderest ones should never 
swell beyond fourteen, and twenty areas much as most periodical 
readers will ever get through at a sitting. Why indulge, then, in 





| the ties that should bind the young, and the respect that ehould 


' wccompany old age—these are becoming expunged from our 


| systems of thought and action, and scorned as the old-woman- 


| ish prejudices of a by-gone age; the faniastic drapery of a 
| blind condition of society with which we, with our new lights, 
‘have nought to do. The world, in fine, would seem to be 
| going round faster than formerly, and to gather each moment 





this immoderate length of , 
** Linked sweetness long drawn out.” a centrifagal force which sends us farther from each feeling | 


A story in verse may be of what length you please, provided it be |! and association that once clustered around the magic centre | 
good one; but a eo piece should always be short enough to be . > ‘ 7 : e 
suag—short evough, if possible, to he quoted in conversatiou—a gem || of ‘Home,’ Woman we believe is destined to be the centri- 
= fancy in setting so compact that people can carry it about with petal power to counteract this unhappy influence. Her po- 
them. a, . . . a : 

sition in modern society gives it, after all, the only undeniable |, 








superiority whick it possesses over that of the classic ages. | 


“ Woman." —Our fair readers—we trust there are many 4 f , 
of those to this department of The New-Yorker—have had | And autetbaneting of the basses eaochesion! Ungoove- 


an elegant compliment paid to their sex by Mr. Dana, who! : z - 
twice during the rast nes has made ‘ Woman’ the subject | FREY epee Ges NS ered eat Cg, © our | 
Otis cial Betas Richie fe Gach diet baad ft scheme of civilization did not for the first time embrace the | 
‘ : . ) | | 


we had the written essays before us, to do justice to the re- besser half of the race. 


fined philosophical spirit in which these discourses were con- i ed 
ceived, and the beautiful language in which they were “| of old has now become the corner stone of the edifice. For | 
tered; but there were some cows of the lecturer which im- | not alone is het influence acknowledged in the community of 
' which she is the immediate ornament, but the task of mould- 





ments of modern days, the advocate of the ancients might 


Nay, that which was rejected by the community-builders || 


pressed themselves so strongly upon our own minds that we | ' , ee ; 
| ing the infant disposition, always yielded to woman from ne- 


cannot but revert to them for the benefit of others. 


, : .., || ceasity, is now conceded to her from choice; and it is she who 
If the character of these views should not be popular with | Cee siesta 


our geutle readers, they must make Mr. Dana responsible | gives the first impulse to ‘the mind of the present age acting 


for thus indoctrinatung us. For he, be it known, is a sort of |) upon the mind of the next. 


j a ‘ lei ” . i 
mutineer in the ‘march of mind'’—a daring executric, who ||“ Of what unspeakable importance then,” says the eloquent 


refuses to give into the growing belief that women are no- 
thing but men in petticoats, who, like their more privileged }, 


Mrs. Sigourney, “is her avocation who gives lessons before | 
any other instructor—who pre-occupies the unwritten page of 


brothers in pantaloons, should figure in the jury box, sit in | being—who produces impressions which death only can ob- 


the legislature, speak at ward meetings, agd, preside in abo- literate, and mingles with the cradle a name which shall be | 
ition societies. He says nothing againsi-dnving a tandem |, read in eternity. Well may statesmen and philosophers de- 
bate how she may be best educated who is to educate all 
|mankind.” ow she may be besteducated? This is indeed 
| a momentous question. The importance of female education | 


or fighting a duel, either of which were at one time becoming 
fashionable with the sex in France and England, but he is 
suspected of objecting even to these lighter amusements and 


; requires no new advocate, but the mode and nature of that || 
avocations, for he says that a woman can only become ‘ man- : s a : 
oe education will long be open to discussion. With all respect || 
nish’ in the attempt to be manly, and he boldly avers that “ Po d : m \| 
. for “ the ‘vlogies,”” in which ladies now delight—the arts and | 
she becomes less loveable the more she unsexes herself. A | Y | 
. : " sciences which fashion says they must be taught, and the dif- |, 
man, according to hia showing, does not seek ‘the double of . : 


| ferent dialects they love to patter—we deem the education of | 
! es » . 
character, the mdulding the heart, of infinitely more impor | 


i ance than either. The characters of formed by the 
wants. But this is demeaning the just and noble thoughts, || weer rege psc ir stags ma rte 


and illustrations at once delicate and philosophical, which | 


won the ears of Mr. Dana's hearers, though his lectures have | . . i 
: = mathematics, history, the use of the globes, &c. &e.,” as the | 


| 


himself’ in the object of his love, any more than he looks for 
two right shoes to make up a pair—it is a mate that he 


| 


attrition of society. You may appropriate the early years of i 
a boy's hfe to the cramming him with “ Latin and Greek ; | 


few of the graces of oratory to recommend them, and de- || . 
: Hd a es 7 : || newspaper advertisements phrase it; and, provided good 
pend upoo their intrinsic merit alone. ate sli ; : £ 

|| principles are instilled into him at home, you may send him 
Mr. Dana is one of those who have conspired to throw the out into the world with all his crude notions of men and things 
wgis of genius around those gentle virtues which, in this age | 1. puke his chance of naving them corrected, and securing his | 


of friction and radicalism, ure in danger gf being worn away 
or uprooted by the fierce ‘ onward movement’ of society. 


| share of the floating stock of common sense in the communi- 
ity. But with a girl it is-widely ditlerent. Society caunot | 
*The march of mind,’ as has been wittily observed by an- sched her heart to any good. Nay, it requires all ber home 
other, carries a great deal of luggage with it. We might | teaching to shield ic from evil. The formation of her charac- 
add too that it leaves many a valuable behind. The danger ter, if wt be one of truly feminine excellence, must be begun 
that most threatens society in this same march of intel- | and completed at home. The boy, in a word, is compelled 
lect, and American society especially, where that march is | to think for himself by the circumstances with which he is 
most perceptible, is the neglect of the morals while cultivat- | surrounded. The girl, for che want of the action of those | 
ing the understanding—the subjugation of the heart to the | circumstances upon her mind, must be taught to think. To 
head. We are convinced, from statistical data, to which, as || learn early from self-knowledge what is most important to her i 
they are within the reach of every one—we need not more own happiness—to adopt and pursue her scheme of life with | 
particularly refer, that, so fur as mere mental acquisition is | firmness, and to impart her considerateness and regulated 
concerned, our rising geueration is pertaps the most intelli- || sense as far as possible to those who are brought within ber || 


gent that the worid has yet seen! But we are hardly theless influence. 
convinced that we are engaged in educating a nation of ine | 


Were such the genera! education of women, and charac- | 
tellectual sharpers. The quo animo of every thing as re- || ¢ér¢ (a hardly translatable word) cultivated rather than par- || 
ferred to utility solely; the eager pursuit of wealth, not as a Y sicular talent, their individual happiness and their weight in 

means but as aa end; the mean homage accorded to its Pos | society would be much enhanced, while the distinguishing 
session; and above all, the respect that is paid to talent, un-| traits which ennobled them would be far more hkely to be || 
accompanied by worth—to talent viewed only in the hght of |) transmitted to their descend nts. The tnothers of the most I 
capital, and valued according to the interest it produces, all | distinguished men have been more remarkable for strength i 
indicate that a har’, coarse, brassy film is growing over so- } of character than for genius or acquirement; a strength of | 
ciety, beneath which every gentle and generous emotion with- | character by no means incompatidle with feminine softness of | 


| burnings now generally forgotten. 





| uindnese between individuals—in families—in communities— | head, which in modern belles is as irregular as the tranamis- 


i sion of the mail. As an essential part of such a system, and 
! to enlarge and strengthen their minds, as well as to give scope 
H and elevation to their affections, we would have an American 
l lady taught more about her own country than she generally 
|| knows or cares tu know at present. The sentiment of Loyal- 
i ty which ennobles the cultivated females of other Jands, may 
|| well be rivalled by the still loftier emotion of Patriotism, in 
ours; but the latter sentiment is so much more an abstract 
one than the other, that it is rarely conceived in the same ful- 


| ness by female minds; and it is education alone which can 
| change their nature in this particular. Nor while we remain 


in our present state of dependence upon the foreign press for 


| our lighter literature is it difficult to account for an evident 


partiality for things European among the more cultivated 
classes; a partiality that is easily explained when we remem- 
ber that all the associations of Romance and Fashion, (the 
Gog and Magog of fernale fancy) are now, as formerly, man- 
ufactured for us in Britain. 

This disposition of the sex to look backward to the land 
of their sires, dates from the days of the Patniarch’s wife, 
and we can hardly help the petrifying consequences in this 
generation: But with the passage of an International law of 
copy-right, the consequent growth of a national literature of 
our own and the dissemination of a tru2 and natural taste, 
the obliquity of sentiment will vanish in these classes when 
it alone maintains its ground. 

In the meantime the labors of writers like Mr. Dana will do 
much toward the cultivation of a sound taste and right feeling 
among our fair countrywomen. A taste and a feeling which 
will guard their minds alike against the frivolity of cast off 
European fashion and the monstrosity of exiled petticoat phi- 


| losophy. They will learn from him where really lie the se- 


cret sources of their influence and power over the other sex; 
that Nature in doing differently by them has not dealt witha 
jess partial hand—that if she intrusts to man the iron talis- 
man of the magician she gave to women the silver wand of 
the fairy. They will learn that the sentiment of reverence 
toward man in their sex is but a sister feeling to that of chiv- 
alrous gallantry which woman should inspire in ours. 

Gentle reader and fair! if thy share in this sweet harmony 
of Nature displease thee— 

If this true concord of well tuned sounds 


| Ky unions married do offend thine ear, 


Mark how each string, sweet husband to another, 
Strikes each in each by mutual ordering.— Shadspeare. 





The Green Mountain Boys.—The writer of these vol- 
umes has opened a new vein in American romance, by laying 
his scene amid the border struggles of that almost forgotten 
contest between the State of New-York and ‘the New-Hamp- 
shire Grants,’ as Vermont was formerly called. The work- 
ing in of the battles of the Revolution, though involving 
rather a bold anachronism, was an ingenious thought to 
heighten the interest of the work. ‘ The Green Mountain 
Boys’ contains some very animated scenes and several lively 
be seen by referring to the exe 
tract in our columns of ths week. How far it is a true 


sketches of character, as may 


| sketch of the times and faithful to the spirit of the events 


in which it deals, may be seen by referring to the second 


| volume of‘ Stone’s Border wars of the American Revolution,’ 


where the main particulars of the contest between Vermont 
und New-York are given. We hope that the writer will go 
on illustrating the wild annals of his beautiful State, but we 
think that while performing this pleasant and grateful task, 
his pen might be better employed than in adding the darker 
hues of fancy to a civil collision that involves sume painful 
reminiscences, und reviving sectional jealousies and heart- 


‘ The Casket, and Philadelphia Month’'y Magozine,’ for 
November.—Philadelphia: G. R. Graham & Co. The present 
number is embellished with a spirited portrait of Willis G. 
Clark, Esq., admirably engraved in mezzotint by Sartain, 
trom a painting by Frankenstein. It contains its wonted va- 


ayedetn ie | | riety of articles, of which we quote a humorous specimen in 
ers and dies. Schemes of benevolence, indeed, are rife |) feeling. But this “education of the heart,” as it might be | — ~ 


throughout the land, and the fires of fanatic zeal are reflected || called, does not at all preclude intellectual acquirement. All 
from the glaciers of wide-sprend selfishness ; but the tempered | that we insist upon ia, that it should at first precede, and sub- | 


| another column. (Simon Simpson, 295 Hudson-street.) 


Mrs. Meson's (late Lewer ) Republications.—Blackwood 


warmth of philanthropy, the genial interchange of good will || sequently go hand in hand, with other species of culture ; that | and the Metropolitan for December have been duly issued. 
and confidence—the happy spirit that springs from mutual || women should iearn to use their minds as well as their me- | A well written story from the latter will be found in our col- 


reliance and protection, the eonsiderateness and reciprocal |! mories, and the heart keep up that communication with the 


omne this week. 
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BALLAD:COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO FORTE, BY J. TOLKIEN. 
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ANDANTE. 


Oh, no, the spell is broken, And joy’s sweet hour is o’er; The last sad word is spoken, We meet, we meet no more; We 
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meet, we meet no more: No long-er may lI cherish Of love th*illusive dream; Forthis, a-las! must perish, With Hope's ex - pir - iug 



























beam. Oh, mo thespellis broken, And joy’s hour is over: The last sad word is spoken, 
et 


We meet, we meet no more,— We 
swe 
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No more from slumber waking, 

I hall the cheerful dawn} 
No more her smiles partaking, 

I pace the verdant lawn: 
I pace the verdant lawn. 

Life’s torch once brightly burning, 
Fade's like the Meteors ray; 

Nor shall its ight returning, 
Iliume my dreary way? 

Oh, no! the spell is broken, 
And joy’s sweet hour is o'er} 

The last sad word is spoken, 
We meet, we meet no more, 
We meet, we meet no more. 


meet, we meet no more. 
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